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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION.—Purchasers must insist on having 
the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract. For flavour and 
clearness pronounced by all competent authorities 
to be the best. 


Invaluable in Cases of Debility and Weak Digestion. 











N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa: 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





Perfection and Economy in Cookery, casual 
perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 


BY USING THE 


* Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
Durability, Depth of Oven, and Oapacity of Boiler, 
MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
—_ Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 
r - S. ‘CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established 4 Pts of a Century. 
N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NuMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 























Part CLIX., New Sertes.—Marcn, 1882. 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY'S COCOA 


ExT RACT 
Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. Hassat. 
“ Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”’—W. W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S 
Celebrated Teas. 


SAMPLES and Price Insts Free by Post. 
12 1b. and upwards 
Queen Insurance Buildings, CARRI AGE PAI D. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. LIVERPOOL. 
NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING. 
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**Yet when I suffer from a brain o’erwrought Harassed by anxious care or sudden grief, 
Excited, feverish, worn from laboured thought ; I run to ‘ ENO,’ and obtain relief.” 


A Barrister-at-Law, whose years now number above fourscore. 

PpalgiraTon OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, frequently called (or mistaken for) 

Heart Disease :—‘*On the 14th of April I purchased a bottle of your FRUIT SALT, not feeling very well at the 
time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered more or less since the year 1841 from 
Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly during the last few years. The least thing would produce it during the day, and 
at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of FRUIT SALT Palpitations suddenly 
ceased, and have not since returned, Out of gratitude for the benefit I have received, I have recommended it to all my 
friends both in London and Yarmouth; at the same time I feel it a duty to state the above facts, of which you can make 
whatever use you please,—I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, TruTH.” 


Qoocnes IN LIFE,—“‘A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable 

imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the 
public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in anoriginal channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Adams. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages—How to Prevent Disease. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see the Capsule is marked “‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on 
by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Price 2s, 9d. and 4s. Cd. 


Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent, 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


EBASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. gd. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamfs. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


E 

4 THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE pert, 
a COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
H Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. gd., with 
i directions. Sent’ post free for 15 stam . Direct 
w0OC ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. 

+ --| 
Q 


The — size Boxes, 2s. stam) t eo 
contain three times the pnd my ofthe mall on » 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S Ss DOCTOR. 
Direct A. FENNINGS, 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. EstTaniisHEp 120 YxEars. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 








BEAUTIFUL TEE TH,FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE 


“= ORENTAL 
TOOTH PASTESaisits 
A PERFECT DENTIFRICE.E'SOvears 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.1IS.6°. &25 60 EC 













FOUR GOLD MEDALS| 


BORWICK'S | 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with yey oF Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from W. and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 



































6° & IS Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


OZ 


WORLD FAMED 
5 LUUL \ 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


DRUG OOMPANY (Late F. J. OLARKE), 
LINCOLN. 

















GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


i eg excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days b = celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMAT C PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of a, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remo 
the distressing Headache so very prevsient, Bepreasion oO 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervons Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Saliowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 134d, and 2a. 9d. per box. 
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BRET HARTE’S WORKS. 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS. New Library Edition, | |THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. Fep. 8vo, 
complete in 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. { picture cover, 1s.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE SELECT WORES OF BRET HARTE, | 
in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by | |THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and other 
J. M. Bexuew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Ilustra- | Sketches. Post tvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
tions. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. | 

AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, and other Stories.| JEFF RIGG’S LOVE STORY. Fep. 8vo, picture 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. | cover, 1s.; Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN.|AN IDLE EXCURSION, and other Sketches. 





Revised and Corrected turoughout by the Author. With Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo,| A TRAMP ABROAD. Crown 8vo, cloth exira, with 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 314 fine Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER.|THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With nearly 


With One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth 200 Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
extra, 7s. 6d. Cuxap Epirttoy, illustrated boards,2s.5 |THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, the New 
Pilgrim's Progress : being some account of the Steam- 
A PLEASURE TRIP ON THE CONTINENT sbip ‘Quaker City’s” Pleasure Excursion to Europe 
OF EUROPE; The Innocents Abroad; and the New andthe Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. Bd. per volume. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. |SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS: 

By Grorer Danisu. With Ilustrations by Robert Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
Cruikshank. by Henry Sanson. 

THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD)|/ THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. By 


LONDON FAIRS. By Tuomas Frost. Jacos Larwoop. With Illustrations. 
LOW-LIFE DEEPS. An Account of the Strange Fish 





THE WILDS OF LONDON. By James Grernwoop. to be found there. By Jamzs GreEnwoop. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS; in-|/THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES. By 
penn nd — of can = og a a Percy FirzGERALp. 
nec wi ‘averns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
Cartes Hinptxy. With Illustrations. ” SS ae. By Hewey MArEEw. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES.|;ome GENIAL SHOWMAN. Life and Adven- 
By Tuomas Frost. tures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. Hieston. 
7S TEV Ee OF THE CONJURERS. By Tuomas} WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA;; or, Life amo 
Frost the Ostrich Hunters. By Ju.ivs BEERBORM. Tilustrated: 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP |SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by Cuar.zes de a Warren Stoppaert. Illustrated by Wallis 


“CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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THIS GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, NIGHT COUGH, ETC. 
Is Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World at 1/1} and 2/3. 








See above Trade Mark on every Bottle, and insist on having POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FORESHADOW INGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price Bs. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. 


By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 


“. ,.. The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 

** This is a poem of a deeply serious and ambitious 
cast, as may be gathered from the argument pre- 
ceding each canto. Indeed Milton scarcely set 
himself a higher task when he sat down in blind 
dignity to compose ‘ Paradise Lost ’ than that which 
our author imposed upon himself when he began his 
‘Foreshadowings.’ The measure would seem, too, 
to be modelled upon that of the poet of Paradise, 
with the exception that the verse is made to rhyme, 
a method from which Milton abstained. Some good 
authorities say that rhyme was the invention of a 
barbarous age to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre, but we are of opinion that when matter and 
metre are good, the third element is a valuable 
auxiliary. Mr. Room aims at nothing less than 
setting forth in verse a ‘foreshadowing’ of the 
indications of prophecy, his first proposition being 
that prophecy is adequate to our aspirations after 
the future, This he follows up with a suggestion 
that, although the literal interpretation of prophecy 
may be pleasing, it should be avoided, for reasons 
advanced in his argument, and then passing on to 
the Millennium, he remarks that the Resurrection, 
by which it is ushered in, is one not of persons, but 
of principles. These thoughts, evolved in the first 
canto, are well sustained in the verse, which is 
dignified and clear, although strongly imaginative. 
As a sample of the poet’s fabric, we quote the 
twenty-third stanza :— 

Not persons then but principles will rise ; 

Martyrs revive, and in their followers reign, 

As Elijah in the Baptist left the skies, 

And Huss in Luther rose and lived again: 

And sure in these fresh being they obtain— 

As sires in sons again on earth find room— 

Who in their cause arise, and firm remain, 

Who in the martyrs’ ‘ power and spirit’ come, 
E’en though their flesh meanwhile lie slumbering 

in the tomb. 

‘In the second canto there is an eloquent passage 
upon China and poetical foreshadowings of the 
progress of Christianity, whilst the whole winds up 
in a suggestion of the wondrous life of those who 
are exempt from “the second death.” The com- 
position is a striking religious pageant, and would 
seem to indicate a future for the author.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 

“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs 
of Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont to change. The 
thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s appearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 
dead before the great white throne, and the final 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 





awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

* An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 


Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 
THE QUEEN. 
‘The lines are musical and well written.” 
JOHN BULL. 


‘‘ Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 


end.” 
THE ROCK. 


“Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
handling the poem.” 


THE BAPTIST. 


“This poem may be said to forecast and describe 

a non-millennarian Millennium, its starting-point 
being that ‘prophecy’ is ‘adequate to our as- 
pirations after the future,’ but that ‘literal inter- 
pretation ’ of its message concerning the Millennium 
is ‘to be in the main avoided.’ The necessity of 
establishing this position has made the first canto of 
the poem more argumentative than, perhaps, was 
either desirable or congenial to the author’s own 
mind. Once freed from this bond, there is not only 
liberty, but no little grace of movement in his song, 
and the indispensable canon that a poem ought to 
make the reader see what the poet sees is, on the 
whole, well fulfilled. There are some fine thoughts 
in Canto III., in which Mr, Room endeavours to 
trace the beneficent purpose which has been served 
by the exploration of the Arctic regions. Speaking 
of Sir John Franklin’s fate, and that of his com- 
panions, he has these lines :— 

But Heaven permitted their mysterious fate 

That others might in seeking them explore, 

Urged on by woman’s love for her lost mate, 

Some undiscovered channel, strait, or shore, 

As starting-points athwart those regions frore, 

Whence alver-seal might light on lands unkent, 

The sins of whose rude tribes the Saviour bore ; 

And, as beneath their guilt His soul was bent, 

To them the news of His salvation might be sent. 
Loving testimony is borne to the noble work of 
Moravians in those far-off regions, and then Mr. 
Room proceeds to imagine the steps by which, 
through growing civilisation and better acquaint- 
ance with nature’s laws, as well as through the 
spread of the gospel, the earth is again to become a 
Paradise. We are not sure but that the best canto 
of the four is the last, in which the author repre- 
sents, with considerable power, the confusion into 
which, according to his view, after the thousand 
years, the earth is to be plunged before the ‘ end of 
all things ’"—a confusion wrought through promul- 
gation of infidelity in all its forms. Altogether the 
impression left upon one is that of a pleasant poem ; 
it gives us a glimpse of ideal scenes touched with 
reality, and it reveals a mind possessed, if not of 
exceptional imagination, at least of a refined and 
genial fancy.” 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 



























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


A STIMULANT WITHOUT ALCOHOL 
THE IMPROVED DRINK OF THE SEASON IS 


QUALITY , a 
A Combination of Jamaica Ginger and Fruit Salts. Made with Pure Distilled Water. 


Manufactured by PACKHAM & CO. (Limited), Croydon and London. 
Proprietors of the ORIGINAL NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE HEDOZONE. 











1878 ; and numerons ot 


IMPERISHABLE. TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


0 Dubin, t8is; Oporte 16s Parts, 1 1067 | Philadelphia, 1876 Pers | DABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 





Tener entero (le at alae SHADES. 
snd ther perishable coverings.” MAW and Cory patternboot, te work | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


= ~~ first designers of the day, forwarded,  eaier with mm spool care 























oud eathmates te or every kind o floor and wail 
canto a Her, ind cos Londen, Maney Ww, Be sumoneed| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Save 50 per cent. med. s Hemstitched. s All Pure Flax. 


For Ladies, 4/9 0 **The Cambrics of 


For ohitare, 2/6 3 
», Ladies, 3/3 
2 Gentlemen, 4/10 3 », Gentlemen, 8/4 ey Rosinson AND CLEAVER 


Nors.—Handkerchiefs go by post for 4d. to 6d. per | have a world-wide fame, 
doz, extra; Collars, 3d, to 4d. ; Cuffs, 6d. —The Queen, 


Cooes ew ae ond Irish Damasks and Household Linens, 
Gentlemen’ 8, a ry Fish Napkins, 3s, — * doz. |Royallrish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. 























and 5s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 6s wide, from 1s. 11d. per yard. 
Shirts.—Best 4-fold Linen’ Table Cloths, 2 one square, Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 
Fronts, &c., 35s. 6d. half- 3s, 11d, to finest quality made. yard wide, 1s. per yard. 


—— "(to measure, 2s, Our Real White Shet- 
ra). land Wool Shawl, 2 yards 
ons. —For Ladies, _— area post free for 


cit retmimonee | Hoey gor_tee = | HANDKERCHIEFS 


to 10s, 9d. per doz. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 


Manufacturers to the Queen, 

















BELFAST. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
Butler's Musical Instruments NOTICE. 
EVERY DESORIPTION NOTES & QUERIES. 
VICLONoELLOB, 
Noes. 
HARMONIUMS, The Volume, January to June, 1881, 
SORNETS rere ith the Index 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, {$2 wi ’ 
Me UTES. Price 10s. 6d., is now ready, 
COMDEETINAR, 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d., post free. 





a) Ge. BUTLER, a 
29, Haymarket, London. 
Illustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free 








JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington &t., Strand, London, W.C, 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
NEW SEWING MACHINES 


(HAND OR TREADLE) 

Obtained the ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” 

awarded te Sewing Machines at the late Paris 

Exhibition. 
4 These NEW MACHINES are the most perfect and 
efficient in the world. 
Prices from £5 5s., or £5 Cash. 
Macutrnss also supplied on the Hires Syste 

BY SMALL PERIODICAL PAYMENTS. 
21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. LONDON 
1389, REGENT STREET, W. 
49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E. 7 OFFICES. 


Bon bitters | 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Family Medicine ever made. They are compounded from Hops, 
Buchu, Mandrake (Podophyllin) and Dandelion—the oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 


NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CAN POSSIBLY LONG EXIST WHERE THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 


so varied and perfect are their operations. 


REMEMBER, Hop Bitters is the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; the “Invalid’s Friend 
and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. TRY THE BITTERS 
TO-DAY. if 

o FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. | 


























KEATINGS — | 
~< COUCH | 
_ LOZENGES . | 

. " if f 
samen aor he SANE [ ST B= ore f 


Sine 1/83 a Presto penté dienes UOUGITO; ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS { 
KEATING [iiss | Se moms ty to mn : 
WORM TABLETS.! ||, 785 o8ty, 14 ana 2, 1 


— “VICTORIA” FRILLING i 


FOR TRIMMING . 
] 
c 


BED LINEN. 


Widths =f ‘4 , and J cnches. 


THE DRAWING CORD IS WOVEN INTO 
THE FABRIC. 


i) J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 
“SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 
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JACK DOYLE'S DAUGHTER. | 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. | 


— > 


~ ry. 


PART III, MISS DOYLE. 


CHAPTER XVII. TURPIN, MALGRE LUL 


At last Philip Nelson knew that he was 
not suffering from the effects of typhoid, 
and that, as to the exact resemblance of 
Phebe Burden to Miss Doyle, insane 
instinct had been right, reason and evidence 
‘| had been wrong. What he was going to 


about forming a plan. Only, as the only | 
real friend whom Pheebe had on earth, he 
could not let her enemy pass by, and vanish 
back into the mist whence he came. He 
must act—thinking must come after. 

So he rode up, and laid his hand on the 

| fellow’s shoulder. 
“So I have you at last, Mr. Stanislas 
; Adrianski!” he said. “I am Philip Nelson; 
} you may remember my thrashing, if you 
forget my name.” 

He was tolerably certain that Stanislas 
Adrianski was a coward—a certainty of 
» which he was not unwilling to take full 
advantage in getting at the root of things 
shortly and sharply. But Stanislas, though 
| he started—and an honest man is more 
likely to start at an arrest than a thief who 
hourly expects one—he neither shrank nor 
trembled. On the contrary, he shook off 
Philip’s hand, and fell back towards the 
) causeway with a certain air of dignity. 

“T remember,” said he. ‘You have 
attacked me by night, with a stick, and I 
have but a guitar—now you speak, on a 
' swift horse, to me on foot. It is like you 
i English ; you are very brave when you are 
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strong. I have not offended you.’ 
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like to take a leap into the marsh, you had 


|| do, he did not know. He did not think 
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am mounted, as you say; so unless you 


better stay here till I have done with | ' 
you.’ : 

“ You have done with me? It is a pity i q 
we meet, because it makes a fuss; but ie 
there shall be none. I had business to be 
off, but Miss Doyle—you understand she , 
gave them to me, out of her own hand to | 
mine.” 

“‘Gave—them ?”’ asked Phil, not having 
the least reason to connect Stanislas 
Adrianski with Miss Doyle’s diamonds or } 
Ralph Bassett’s missing man. But his tone, } 
coloured by general and burning indigna- 
tion, might well pass, with a thief, for angry 
incredulity. 

“In this infernal region of English fog 
I lose myself,” said Stanislas, “And it is 
a pity—very great pity—because it obliges | 
me to tell the truth, which I do not like to ft 
do. You willlet me pass. Isay, she gave 
me her rings, her bijouterie, her watch, 
into my hands out of hers. That is truth 
I do not like to tell. If a lady makes you | 
gifts, willyou go boast of your belle fortune? 
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I will not boast. I go away.” 
“Goaway? Not yet! You have these 
missing jewels then? And she—-—” He 


had begun in open wrath, but his exclama- { 
tion ended in almost a groan of despair. | 
Could it be true that Phoebe had robbed 
herself of her own jewels to give them to 

this man? Here was Stanislas hanging } 
round the very house where she was. stay- 
ing; there were the jewels gone from her, 
and to him—and Phil's belief in their 
intimate relation was only too terribly sure. 
But then, how came she, if they were 
fellow-adventurers, to be staying at Caut- 
leigh Hall, alone? How and why had she | 
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Charles Bassett as Miss Doyle from India, 
the daughter and heiress of an old friend ? 
What—but it would be endless to suggest 
the vista of enigmas that opened out 
before him. And yet, though forced to 
believe worse than he could understand, he 
could not see this vile scoundrel standing 
there and, to save himself from a charge 
of theft, bragging of Phcebe’s favours—all 
the less could he bear the boast, if it were 
true. He could not, in his heart, hope 
that Stanislas was lying. But, till the 
last atom of hope was rooted out, he 
could still snatch at the poor relief of 
saying: “That is a lie.” And he did say it, 
with all his heart, though he felt that it 
was not a lie. 

“Not at all,” said Stanislas. ‘If you 
catch me for a thief, you will make a grand 
error. That is all. If you take me to the 
police, I shall have to say to them what I 
say to you.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, are you her hus- 
band? If you are, prove that, and 
then——” ‘All must be over,” he was 
going tosay ; but he could not speak the 
words. 

“You would stick me to the death, I 
suppose ?” asked Stanislas. “But no. I 
have not the honour yet to be husband of 
Miss Doyle. Meanwhile, we are friends. 
That is all Ask her, and she shall say. 
But ask her yourself; not the police, mon- 
sieur. Listen, monsieur. It is not nice to 
be hard. I do not want policemen. I am 
not a brigand; I am an honest man. I 
see you listen, monsieur. That is just. 
That is well. Is it my fault that a young 
miss fall in love with me? Iam a very 
good young man. It is long ago she gave 
me this ring, at the corner of the street— 
see, him who I wear now; a very good 
ring. Ask her if she gave me this little 
ring, and she will say. Some other time, 
to-day, she gave me her watch, because I 
have business to go away ; and some other 
time, once more, she gave me some gold. 
I tell you, she would give me the hairs of 
her head and the robe of her back, and 
everything I ask for, if I have need. If 
you have a friend, a lady, you know what 
they will do. If I hold up the finger, she 
comes.” 

Phil’s riding-switch was steadily rising 
in the air. But he did not yet let it fall. 
He felt almost paralysed by an insight into 
possibilities of masculine nature of which 
he had never dreamed. And all the while 
Stanislas told his story in the simplest 
fashion, as if the ways of women were 





curious, but by no means wonderful. His 
behaviour would have been less revolting 
to every thought and feeling of Phil’s had 
it been more like bragging. As it was, 
Stanislas Adrianski seemed to be to a cur 
what a curistoaman. The whip rose in 
anger ; it was compelled to fall in wonder- 
ing scorn. Whips are for curs—not for 
Adrianskis. 

“And so,” continued Stanislas, all un- 
conscious of the risk his eyes had been 
running, “you will not make a fuss ; for 
there is no fuss at all. Ah, if you knew 
what I have suffered—what I suffer now! 
I have to catch a train; I start; I make 
the wrong turn. I am late; I ask a 
peasant the way to cut short; I wander all 
over, till I faint and starve. I fill my 
boots with black water, and I fatigue. 
Monsieur, if you believe, I want to sit 
down and cry.” He looked up as he spoke 
with an expression of half-proud, half- 
appealing pathos ; and Philip saw two real 
tears rise and fill the eyes of Stanislas 
Adrianski. “Ah,” he went on, “if she 
had not persuaded me to go for her sake, I 
would not have gone. She have make me 
take the bijouterie, and go. It was the 
watch who made me lose the train, and 
starve, and take cold in the shoes. She 
did give, and I did only take, mon- 
sieur——” 

“¢The woman—she gave me, and I did 
eat,’” said Philip sternly. It was clearly 
no case for impulsive anger; indeed, he 
felt himself growing numbed. Had 
Pheebe, for whom he would have died, 
really thrown herself away utterly on this 
man? And yet what had this to do with 
her imposture at Cautleigh Hall? “TI do 
not believe you,” he said. “I can’t believe 
the word of a coward who, to defend him- 
self from a charge of theft, takes away a 
woman’s good name. Anyhow—lI will not 
believe. I will speak to her—to Miss 
Burden—to Miss Doyle. I have the right; 
I am the only protector, the only likeness 
to a brother, she has in the world. If 
you speak the truth, and she gave you these 
things, she can give them to you again. 
If you are lying from beginning to end, as 
I hope with all my soul you are, she will 
have got back her own. Give me all her 
things, and be off with you—and if I find 
you have been lying, and dare to let her 
see your face or hear your name again, I 
will stick as little at being a murderer as 
I do now at being a highwayman. First 
of all, give me that ring.” 

Stanislas gave a forlorn look at the 
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marsh below the causeway, as if some hope 
of escape from his enemy might lie that 
way. But then a leap might land him over 
the ears in a slime-pit; and the fog-wall 
looked anything but a city of refuge. 

“No,” said Phil, seeing the look. 
“Where you can go, I can follow—and, 
without a horse, I to you am two to one. 
Give me the ring.” 

“A gage d’amour? 
sieur !” 

“Give it me. Don’t you hear?” 

“ Ask her if she did not give——” 

“T am going to ask her—once for all.” 

“She will give them back again.” 

“That is her affair.” 

“You will be a brigand—you will be 
hanged.” 

“That is my affair.” 

“She loves me—she will never forgive 
you.” 

“Give me that ring.” 

“ How do I know you give it to her?” 

“What should a fellow like you know 
about keeping one’s word? Give me that 
ring.” 

A quick thought came to him that— 
forgetting for the moment her still unex- 
plained personation of some perhaps non- 
existent Miss Doyle—he might be even yet 
unjust to Phoebe in suspecting her of having 
given her heart to so inconceivable a lover, 
and that Stanislas might have obtained some 
other sort of power over her from which 
she might be saved by strength of arm. 
Not that his mind leapt, as many might, to 
occult psychological theories of animal 
magnetism, or any such modern transla- 
tions of. the plain word witchcraft, in 
which he was no believer; but he did 
happen to know that there are many traps 
of a grosser and more palpable sort into 
which it is easy to fall, and from which it 
should be still more easy to escape, if people 
in traps ever dared to open their eyes. He 
had heard of women, afflicted with the 
opposite qualities of innocence and want of 
courage, who had been terrorised by some 
fancied hold over them—by some harmless 
letter, by some empty threat, or by some- 
body’s knowledge of some idle and insig- 
nificant escapade, or by some other scare- 
crow which only wanted a straight look in 
the face to fall into its proper elements of 
shreds and straws. Perhaps the ring had 
been forced from her; -perhaps its very 
possession by Stanislas was itself her fear 
by night and her terror by day. He knew 
that it is robbery to rob a thief, and that 
the evidence was in favour of Adrianski’s 


No, no, no, mon- 





having come into possession of Phcebe’s 
belongings by gift—that is to say by legally 
honest means. But he was not going to 
put Phoebe below the law. 

He received the ring, and put it away. 
“ And now the watch.” 

“IT swear to you, by all what is sacred,” 
exclaimed Stanislas, “she did give the 
watch—she did give it me this very day.” 

“Then she may give it you again to- 
morrow. And now give up everything else 
of hers you have about you—every single 
thing.” 

Something new came over Stanislas. 
Hitherto he had obeyed reluctantly, and as 
if all the while protesting his surrender to 
superior force. Now, however, he hurriedly 
threw open his coat, and, with fingers that 
seemed nervous with eager haste, drew from 
the breast - pocket a quantity of jewelled 
ornaments, bracelets, rings, a necklace, 
brooches, enough to pass for any young 
woman’s entire stock of jewellery. He 
brought them out one by one ; he had been 


either too hurried or too careless to pack 


them together. 

*‘ And the purse,” said Phil. ‘“ And the 
money too—but the purse I must have; 
you shall keep nothing that you may be 
able to say was hers.” 

“You are hard—hard!” sighed Stanislas. 
“T did keep that ; to keep the simple purse 
of her which loves me—that is not much— 
but all right. Never mind. Here is the 
purse. And—and that. is all.” ; 

“No. It is not all.” 

That was a shot; for it seemed to Phil 
that Phoebe had jewels enough to stock an 
Arabian tale. But he took it for granted 
that Stanislas would try to keep back some- 
thing, and the very hurry in which the 
fellow had given up so much made him sus- 
pect that the something would prove the 
most important of all. 

“Tt is all—if you shall not take my hat, 
and my life, and my boots,” said Stanislas, 
drawing back, and again glancing at the 
marsh behind him. “She gave me not 
those—they are mine. I give no more. 
What do you miss? Do you know?” 

“JT don’t know. But I know you will 
keep back what you can. Come here. I 
will take your coat, and your hat, and 
your shoes, and search them myself if you 
don’t instantly prove to me that you have 
nothing more. Come here, I am going to 
put my own hand into that breast-pocket 
of yours. You needn't try to throw me 
out of the saddle while I’m doing it, ’m 
horseman enough to be up to that trick, 
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and it will only waste time. Come here— 
and clasp your hands behind you. So. 
The moment you unclasp them, till I give 
you leave, down you go.” 

Stanislas came like a bidden schoolboy, 
stood at Phil’s stirrup, and clasped his long 
fingers behind him, just as he was told. 
He became so docile that Phil was rather 
taken by surprise. But the instantaneous 
flicker of a smile over his victim’s lips 
led him, while making a feint towards 
Adrianski’s breast, to seize him by the coat 
collar, suddenly swing him round, and cut 
him over the fingers sharply. Phoebe was 
not wrong in feeling that there was a very 
decided touch of the natural savage about 
Phil. But the sharp eut gained its end. 
The startled fingers fell apart, and some- 
thing fell to the ground. 

“Stoop!” eried Phil. “Pick that up 
whatever it is, and give it tome. No,” he 
added quickly, preventing Stanislas, by a 
thrust backward, from setting foot on the 
something that had fallen. ‘ Keep back.” 
And, without looking to see what expres- 
sion the Pole’s face might wear, and with- 
out leaving the bridle go, dismounted, and 
picked up the last prize with his own 
hands. It was a common leather jewel- 
case ; there was no need to see more. 

Then, for the first time on record, every 
shred of the dignity of Count Stanislas 
Adrianski went to the winds. 

“She gave it me—she gave it me—she 
gave it me!” he almost screamed. “She 
gave it me with her own hand. How she 
got it, how do I know? She gave me the 
watch, and the ring. She cannot say she 
did not give me all. If she will say so, 
she shall find none to believe.” 

“And now,” said Phil, “I have done 
with you. You may go. You will have 
this, and all else, back again, if they are 
fairly yours. My part is done—so far. 
Be off with you.” 

“Aha! You say be off, when you take 
all my riches, and my money, and leave me 
in the marsh and the vapours to drown and 
to starve! How shall I find the road? 
How shall I buy food without money—from 
the marsh-fires? How shall I go by the 
train. You are a veritable brigand—first 
you rob; then you kill.” 

“T wish to Heaven I had killed you, 
months ago, but it’s too late; it’s no use 
now. No; your death will not make the 
Pheebe whom I once knew alive again. As 
to your road, keep straight along the cause- 
way, not the way you were coming when 
we met—that leads straight into the fen 





—but the other way; it will bring you 
into the main road. I can’t direct you 
farther, but you will surely find some- 
body who can. As for money—here, take 
this ; but mind, it is not her money—Miss 
Burden’s—but mine. Go. I have done 
with you unless we meet again. But 
remember this, you no longer have to do 
with Phoebe Burden. You have hence- 
forth, God willing, to do with me.” 

Stanislas took the sovereigns that Phil 
almost tossed into his hand. He took them 
sullenly, but he took them, all the same. 
Then, without another word, he turned 
back towards the mist, and was quickly 
lost again. 

“Have I done right or wrong?” Phil 
asked himself as soon as he was left alone 
again. ‘ Well, right or wrong, there was 
nothing else to do. I could not let him go, 
with his lies—yes, his lies of Phoebe, and 
his proofs that they are true.” Reason 
took a faraway flight just then ; or it might 
have told him that a proven truth can 
hardly be a lie. But honesty may be 
impossible for the most honest of men. 
Had he been honestly honest, he would 
have said, “ I know the worst now. But, 
for her name’s sake, the proofs of the 
worst must be in no hands but mine, till 
they return to hers,” but the faint flash of 
hope that even the proven worst might 
somehow be explained was still lingering, 
and his heart could not bring itself to 
throw even the memory of that faint flash 
away. It might be reasonable and right 
that Phoebe Burden, with the knowledge 
(to say the least) and while in communica- 
tion with Stanislas Adrianski, should leave 
her home, and possess diamonds, and pass 
herself off for a rich heiress from India. 
It may be that everything which looks 
black is really white—it is certain that a 
man who loves what he hates will manage 
to hope that black may at any rate turn out 
to be grey. 

But he almost shuddered when he 
thought of what must have happened, had 
not Ralph Bassett been hidden in the mist 
whenStanislas Adrianski appeared upon the 
scene. He could have found no possible 
excuse for highway robbery; absolutely 
nothing could have been said or done with- 
out making Phcebe’s host a party to the 
whole miserable scandal. Whatever might 
be the nature or purpose of Phoebe’s im- 
posture, Philip Nelson must be its sole 
confidant, and his the hand to save her, 
not more from imposture than from ex- 
posure. Miss Doyle must disappear, and, if 
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such might be, become some sort of Phoebe 
Burden again, but without ceasing to be 
Miss Doyle to the beliefs of Cautleigh Hall. 
He was not given to formulate the ways of 
Providence, beyond the usual assumption 
that Heaven helps those, andnone but those, 
who help themselves ; but there did seem 
the hand of something more than chance in 
bringing about that secret meeting between 
him and Stanislas Adrianski. But for a 
marvellous combination of seeming accidents 
whereof none was especially likely—the 
fog at the right hour, Adrianski’s loss of 
his road on the right day, Philip’s ride in 
that particular direction, and all the chances 
that led to each of these chances—nothing 
could have been known, nothing done. 
And was such a network of circumstance 
to be spread in vain, or for a wrong end ? 
Such a question went far to justify hope, 
and to vindicate the ways of Providence 
before eyes which sorely needed the vindica- 
tion of any sort of belief in anything at 
all. 

He had yet another hope—that Ralph 
Bassett would not return until Stanislas 
Adrianski had time to get clear away. He 
had no reason for identifying, every reason 
for not identifying, Stanislas Adrianski 
with the missing valet. That Phebe 
should be a guest, Stanislas a servant, in 
the same house, would be carrying even 
mystery a little too far. 

And this hope, at any rate, seemed in a 
fair way of being fulfilled. The mist did 
not lift ; and Ralph Bassett did not return. 


NEWGATE AHOY! 





PASSING out of the crowded traffic of 
Ludgate Hill into the comparative quiet 
of the Old Bailey, is it only fancy that 
gives the place a certain chill atmosphere 
of its own, and a merely imaginary in- 
ference that the shadow of Newgate is 
half unconsciously avoided by those who 
have any choice in the matter? Truly 
nothing could be darker, nothing gloomier 
than that solid frowning frontage, plain 
and unadorned, except for a niche here 
and there occupied by a black funereal 
statue, or a porch festooned with chains 
and shackles. The walls of Newgate, 
standing out stern and menacing in 
the middle of the hurrying streams of 
life, frowning on the world of big hotels 
and monster shops, and on the crowded 
Vehicles and teeming footways, are in 
themselves a stern memento mori, the 





skeleton at the banquet that goes on so 
swimmingly around. The door is still 
there—that ponderous iron door, seemingly 
so purposeless, opening flush with the wall, 
and raised a few feet above the footway— 
the portal to the great wide street of death, 
the opening to the scaffold that yawned so 
often in the cruel days of old. That door 
is shut for ever, perhaps, but still about 
the place there hangs the mystery of 
blood. 

It is, perhaps, a relief to find ourselves 
past the spiked iron wicket of the 
postern, and in the governor's office, 
where business is going on with the 
regularity of a business counting-house. 
There is possibly a tinge of disappointment 
in the governor’s face when he ascertains 
that his visitors are of the voluntary 
order ; people who are neither committed, 
nor sentenced, nor remanded must seem 
profoundly uninteresting to those who have 
to do with prisons; but he assigns us 
courteously a guide in the person of a hale- 
looking veteran warder who loses no time 
in preliminaries, but leads the way at 
once, unlocking and locking heavy grated 
doors, into a certain not uncomfortable 
room with a good fire, and in a corner a 
quaint water cistern, bearing the date 1781. 

The warder understands all about the 
shadow of Newgate. He knows very 
well what formless presence met us 
at the wicket gate; followed us to the 
governor’s office, and passed through the 
closely-barred doors; and now seems to 
hang about the closed doors of a big press 
which looks like a harness cupboard, with 
a gleam of steel about it as the doors are 
opened, and the sheen of polished leather. 
The brightly-polished steel is in the form 
of manacles, dainty bangles worn by 
travelling convicts; there are others of 
older fashion, heavy and cumbersome, 
fastened in by rivets; the bilboes in which 
Jack Sheppard might have clanked about. 

The warder takes down one of the 
leathern apparatus which hang up there like 
so much harness, and the shadow in attend- 
ance seems to glide forward eagerly, as 
our guide goes on to explain how these 
are the pinioning straps. Yes, it is a 
fitting introduction to the gloomy walls of 
Newgate, this cabinet of curiosities, 

‘In former days,” continues the warder 
in his quiet kindly voice, “when they 
were pinioned here, they walked along 
this passage ”—leading the way through 
more grated doors into the kitchen— 
showing a lofty vaulted room, with coppers 
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for cooking, and in the middle of the wall 
that ugly door that opens flush with the 
street that we shuddered at from outside 
just now. And here a whole legion of 
shadows seem to rise and flit rapidly 
through the grated door, while the faint 
echo of the roar of the mob outside seems 
to buzz in the ears. The first culprit 
suffered here, before the walls of Newgate, 
and in the presence of the Old Bailey 
mob, in 1783; and from that date, till 
public executions were abolished, what a 
crowd of victims have passed through that 
ugly doorway ! 

One breathes more freely when the 
kitchen is left behind ; but it is startling 
to be shown a machine like a pillory, only 
that the ankles and feet are rigidly confined 
as well as the wrists, and to learn that this 
is not some curious antiquity descended 
from the middle ages, but the stand for 
persons sentenced to be flogged, and that 
it will probably be in full use this very 
day. 
After this the sight of the sky is pleasant 
in an open courtyard. A glance around 
shows that of the original buildings only 
the outer case remains. The rest of the 
interior is occupied by a new structure, 
built in 1858 on the modern cellular system. 
This new building does not detain us 
very long ; it is just the regulation prison 
of to-day, with its spider-like construc- 
tion of galleries and radiating corridors, 
with a warder here and there watching in 
the centre of the web, and the deadly 
monotony and relentless smoothness of 
prison discipline everywhere prevalent. An 
experienced criminal might be conscious of 
minute differences and gradations, but to 
the ordinary observer one prison cell is 
exactly like another, with its bare cold walls, 
the roll of hammock and bedding, the 
corner shelves, and nothing else to speak of 
in the way of furniture. But here is alittle 
group of cells of a different pattern, which 
have a fearful kind of interest attached 
to them. Here is one with its two low 
grated windows looking upon blank walls, 
with a low bedstead and even chairs. Yes, 
the chairs are for the warders who sit and 
watch during the last hours of the con- 
a man, for this is the condemned 
cell. 

Next we come to the chapel, which is 
just behind the governor’s house, in the 
centre of the building, and really a quaint 
and rather cheerful place, with a comfort- 
able old-fashioned Hanoverian aspect, with 
high pews in red cushioned baize in the 





corners, where the governor ‘sits in state, 
and a curtained gallery above, where the 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs, if they choose to 
come, or the visiting justices, may sit in 
stately retirement. There are galleries at 
the sides for the male prisoners, and one 
aloft, screened with louvre boards, for the 
female prisoners. In front of the pulpit, a 
rostrum of the high old-fashioned kind, the 
floor is open and unencumbered except 
for sundry plain leather-seated chairs, and 
here it is that the condemned man sits on 
the Sunday before his death, a warder on 
either side of him, for somehow the con- 
demned man occupies the greater part of 
our thoughts, and in this cursory view of 
Newgate meets us at every turn and 
seems to haunt the gloomy corridors and 
glide through the grated doorways. And 
yet, and the thought gives a gleam of 
cheerfulness to the scene, henceforth there 
will be no more executions at Newgate. 
Well, our guide thinks it won’t do to 
be certain about that. Possibly Newgate 
will still be kept in use for executions, in 
view of the conveniences for that purpose. 

The conveniences! Good Heavens! Yes, 
here is the shed, the very place where men are 
done to death ; a commonplace business-like 
shed that might be a parcels office in a rail- 
way yard. The doors beingopened you see a 
yawning pit, neatly cemented, with a cross 
beam over it and a horribly suggestive 
chain hanging from a moveable iron collar 
in the middle. ‘When there are more than 
one,” explains the warder, “ more chains 
are affixed. Last time there were two, 
as you may see by the marks on the beam.” 
To our guide the sight of men strangled in 
this hole is a quite familiar one, and he 
speaks of the scene in a calm and kindly 
manner that makes the blood run cold. 
He is quite convinced on one point, that 
there is no agony except the mental one, 
and the whole fearful process is carried 
through so rapidly that the torture of sus- 
pense is reduced to a minimum. 

There is a horrible fascination about the 
subject which still pursues us; from the 
scene of violent death we are led to the 
quietude of the grave. In a narrow covered 
way between two high and gloomy walls 
is the burying-ground of the scaffold. It 
is the passage from the gaol of Newgate to 
the Old Bailey courts, covered with square 
flagstones with no memorial of the dead 
beneath ; the place of sepulture is kept in 
memory, however, by rude letters carved 
on the walls, The Cato Street Conspirators, 
in 1820, are probably the earliest, and 
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Herbert and Pavey, who were hanged 
together about a year ago, are the latest 
of these sinister interments. 

And yet the place, despite these criminal 
associations—and the warder, as he runs 
over with the readiness of perfect know- 
ledge the names of those who rest below, 
recounts a bead-roll of terrible crime and 
suffering—despite all this there is a quiet 
solemnity about the place that inspires 
rather regret than repugnance. Whatever 
their crimes may have been they have 
expiated them. Let them sleep there in 
peace at the foot of the old City wall. 

For the massive wall that forms the 
sepulchral monument of the executed men, 
is acknowledged as a portion of the old 
fortifications of the City, and has stood 
there perhaps from the days of the 
Romans, anyhow from indefinite medixval 
times, and is indeed the embryo, the 
originating cell of the great gloomy build- 
ing which now encloses it. At some time 
or other, probably towards the end of the 
eleventh century, the citizens found it to 
their convenience to pierce a new gate in 
the north-west angle of the City walls, to 
give better access to the country that way 
than was afforded by the narrow and in- 
sufficient approaches to Ludgate. And 
from the very first, following its manifest 
destiny, the new gate with its towers and 
guard chambers, was used for the custody 
of prisoners, not only the evil-doers of the 
City, but also the king’s own suspects and 
the offenders against his rule. A trouble- 
some charge often enough, as, for instance, 
in the fifteenth century, when the Percies 
and Lord Egremond, heavily fined and sent 
to Newgate with their followers about 
some great fray in the North, broke out of 
prison themselves while their retainers 
“defended the gate a long while against the 
sheriffs and all their officers, insomuch that 
they were forced to call more aid of the 
citizens, whereby at last they subdued them 
and laid them in irons.” 

These turbulent doings took place not 
in the original Newgate, but in one not 
long before completed, partly, it is said, at 
the cost of the executors of the famed 
Sir Richard Whittington, and this building 
probably lasted to the time of the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, when it was 
destroyed. After that, we are told, it 
was rebuilt with greater magnificence 
than any of the other gateways of the 
City. The prints which have come 
down to us represent a comely, handsome 
structure, somewhat florid in ornament, 





with a great archway for vehicles and a 
postern for foot-passengers. In the postern 
was a grating at which the white faces of 
debtors could be seen by the passenger, 
imploring his charity. The women also 
had a grating giving on the gate, and 
greeted the passers-by with similar suppli- 
cations, varied by laughter, oaths, loose 
jests, and ribald songs. This is the build- 
ing about which gathers most of the 
romance in the dark pages of the history 
of Newgate. Here the author of Robin- 
son Crusoe was imprisoned in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, and 
hence Jack Sheppard made his wonderful 
escape, while here the strange story of 
Jonathan Wild begins and ends. It is the 
Newgate of Peachum and Captain Mac- 
heath, a huge tavern almost as much as a 
prison, where, as Macheath himself com- 
plains, “the fees are so many and exor- 
bitant that few fortunes can bear the 
expense of getting off handsomely or of 
dying like a gentleman.” 

Here, too, were brought some seventy 
of the Jacobite rebels in 1716, most of 
them gentlemen of condition and fortune, 
who reached the doors of Newgate on 
horseback, their arms tied behind them, 
and each in charge of a grenadier. 
They had marched in this way from 
Highgate through lines of curious, but 
not unsympathising gazers. One lady of 
quality, struck by the looks and bearing 
of a young Highlander of the party, 
slipped twenty crowns into the hand of 
the grenadier who had him in charge, 
which the honest fellow handed over to 
his prisoner. And even at Newgate the 
prisoners were hospitably welcomed. ‘‘ No 
sooner,” says an eye-witness, ‘were they 
alighted from their horses and their names 
read over, but their cords were immediately 
cut from their arms and shoulders, and 
refreshments of wine brought them.” 
Among them were Mr. Forster, the general 
of the Northumbrian rebels, M.P. for 
Northumberland, Brigadier Macintosh, 
Colonel Oxbrough, and many others of 
the north-country gentry. 

And now Newgate became for a period 
a place of fashionable resort. Fine ladies 
came to visit the prisoners, officers of the 
guards and aristocratic sympathisers. A 
rough and jovialspirit dominated the prison. 
One day the prisoners baited a badger, and 
cards and dice were played freely all day 
long. The leading spirits boarded with 
the governor at the rate of about twenty 
guineas a week, and the after-dinner 
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sittings were prolonged and jovial. Mr. 
Forster took advantage of one of the sittings 
to walk out of the governor's front door, of 
which his servant had managed to procure a 
key, and got clear away to France. For 
this the governor, Pitts, had to stand his 
trial, but being acquitted, presently came 
back to look after his remaining prisoners, 
a good many having escaped meanwhile. 
Indeed, one night the whole body of rebel 
‘ prisoners had nearly got loose, “ having 
framed a contrivance to make their escape 
up a chimney and down by a rope upon a 
shed, where persons were ready to receive 
them, but imprudently holding up a candle 
out of the hole, they were discovered by 
a maid in the Old Bailey.” But ere 
this, fifteen had escaped, of whom, 
however, nine were retaken. Meantime 
fresh prisoners had been sent to New- 
gate from the Tower and the Fleet, 
viz., Mr. Howard, brother of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Master of Nairn, son 
of Lord Nairn, and Mr. Charles Radcliffe, 
brother of the hapless Earl of Der- 
wentwater, who had just been executed 
on Tower Hill. Charles Radcliffe, also 
sentenced to death, made his escape soon 
after, and reached France in safety, but 
shared his brother’s fate thirty years later, 
for he was taken prisoner on his way to 
join the Scotch rising of 1745, and was 
executed on his former sentence. These 
Radcliffes are interesting to us as the 
descendants of the well-known Moll Davies, 
whose daughter, by Charles the Second, 
married the Northumbrian baronet, their 
father. 

Of the rest of the Newgate prisoners only 
four eventually suffered death: Oxbrough 
and Gascoigne, who had held commissions 
in the army, the Rev. William Paul, who 
was executed in his clerical robes, and John 
Hall, a justice of the peace. These last 
two, it is said, might have saved their lives 
if they had offered submission, but died 
with great constancy, acknowledging James 
the Third as king with their latest breath. 

The rising of 1745 also brought a num- 
ber of prisoners to Newgate, but nothing 
noteworthy respecting their stay has come 
down to us ; and, indeed, the more aristo- 
cratic Tower engrosses the interest attaching 
to this episode. We must concern ourselves 
with more vulgar criminals—Jack Shep- 
pard, for instance, whose daring escapes 
have earned for him more fame, perhaps, 
than he deserves; and Jonathan Wild, 
that prince of thief-takers, who, had he 
lived in these days, might have risen to be 





chief of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. Wild lived close by in the Old 
Bailey, and was long a ruling power in 
Newgate, although he held no official posi- 
tion, except that for a time he was assistant 
to Charles Hitchen, the City marshal. No 
doubt Jonathan levied black mail on both 
sides, but he was faithful to his wages 
always, and, when once his word was passed, 
could be trusted implicitly. And there was 
another excellent point about him. He 
was inexorable against all robbers who com- 
mitted violence, and would risk his own life 
freely to arrestthem. Jonathan suffered at 
Tyburn under an Act, passed chiefly on his 
account, making it a capital offence to take 
a reward for the discovery of stolen pro- 
perty without prosecuting the offender. 

A bright spot in the dreary annals of 
crime is the ministry of Silas Told in New- 
gate —a Bristol man and an old seaman, 
who had seen and suffered much. It was 
the time when the Wesleys were moving 
men’s hearts, and Told, who had been 
under religious influences in early life—he 
remembered wandering about the fields as 
a child, “‘with Sister Dulcybella, conversing 
about God and happiness ”—after his cruel 
experiences, finds peace in John Wesley’s 
teaching, and becomes teacher of Wesley’s 
charity-school in the Foundry. And one 
day Wesley preaches from the text, “I was 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not,” 
and Told remembers how at this time 
there are ten poor creatures now lying for 
death in Newgate. And from that time 
Silas is constantly among the prisoners, 
and carries comfort even into the con- 
demned hold, where he holds _prayer- 
meetings on the eve of execution. And 
Told travels with the poor wretches next 
day on that terrible journey to Tyburn, 
which is lightened of some of its horrors 
by the good man’s love and sympathy. 
The most hardened are moved by his 
fervour, by his pictures of future bliss for 
those who seek their Redeemer even at 
the eleventh hour. And he tells how they 
were “ all turned off,” women among them, 
“crying for mercy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Among his penitents were the 
Chelmsford highwaymen, four young men 
of position, who robbed a farmer for a 
drunken frolic. One was Morgan, a naval 
officer, and a lover of Lady Betty, daughter 
of the Duke of Hamilton, and through her 
exertions he was reprieved at the foot of 
the gallows, and carried back to Newgate 
in Lady Betty’s coach. The other three 
were hanged, making a very edifying end, 
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and Told seems to have felt doubtful of the 
other’s good fortune when he finds him, six 
months later, playing cards in Newgate 
with some young blood of the period. 

One of the last noted cases connected 
with Old Newgate is that of the notorious 
Dr. Dodd, who was hung for forgery in 1777. 

Some time before this the attention of 
the authorities had been called to the 
unhealthy condition of Newgate in a very 
significant and terrible way. It was in the 
year 1750, at the time of the Old Bailey 
Sessions. All the prisons were crowded, 
for a long war had just come to an end, and 
numbers of disbanded soldiers, desperate 
and dissolute, swelled the ranks of thieves 
and highwaymen. Newgate was worse than 
any, with hundreds of prisoners awaiting 
trial, penned up indiscriminately in noisome 
dens. The fever which always lurked 
about the gaol flamed up all at once into a 
terrible contagion, carrying off at a blast 
Lord Mayor, judges, sheriff, and jury. 
After this, huge ventilators were stuck 
up all over the prison to let out the 
noisome air. But the people of the 
neighbourhood were in arms at this, and 
vowed they were being poisoned by the 
foul air from Newgate. All this, and the 
manifest unfitness of the building for a 
prison, brought it about that, in 1770, Old 
Newgate was pulled down, and the first 
stone of the new prison, the present New- 
gate, was laid by Alderman Beckford in 
the same year. The designs for the new 
gaol were drawn by George Dance, the 
architect also of the Mansion House. 

Hardly was the prison finished when its 
troubles began. It was the time of the 
No Popery Riots, and the mob had been 
engaged that morning in sacking the house 
of some obnoxious judge, and were 
getting well through with it, when 
one of their leaders, Jackson, a sailor, 
apparently on the impulse of the moment, 
shouted out ‘‘ Newgate ahoy!” and towards 
Newgate the mob filed off in perfect 
security. Anadvanced guard reached the 
governor’s house—a stern and sober man- 
sion occupying the centre of the facade 
with round-headed windows, five in a row, 
and a big door with a circular fanlight, 
well protected with spikes and rails—an ad- 
vanced guard in the shape of an ill-looking 
man, who banged rudely at the governor’s 
door, and, not being admitted, smashed 
in the fanlight with a stone. After that 
the stones seemed to rise of themselves, 
and hurl themselves against the windows. 
The governor was equal to the emergency, 





and quickly had the shutters up, but by this 
time the main body of the rioters had come 
up, a mob perfectly organised—if such a 
thing can be—and led by thirty men walk- 
ing three abreast, while thirty more carried 
crowbars, mattocks, chisels. A scaffold-pole 
was picked up and used as a battering-ram, 
and presently the governor’s door gave 
way, the mob rushed in, and soon made 
a clean sweep of the furniture into the 
Old Bailey. But the prison itself, cut off 
from the governor’s house by heavy iron 
doors, was still intact. The mob piled the 
furniture from the governor’s house against 
the principal gate, and set fire to it. A negro 
and a mad waiter from a tavern were among 
the ringleaders, a frenzied Quaker, and one 
George the tripe-man, well known in the 
neighbourhood. Presently the gates were 
burnt through, and gave way, and the mob 
swarmed in. The prisoners were released 
with triumphant shouts. It was a Tuesday, 
and three of them were to have been 
hanged on the Friday following. And 
then the place was fired, and people ran 
about like demons among the flames. 
Crabbe, the poet, was there as spectator, 
and has left a description of it. Lord 
George Gordon drove past in an open 
carriage, waved his hand to the excited 
mob, and smiled encouragingly. Johnson 
—the great Samuel—visiting the place 
later on, found Newgate in ruins, with the 
fire still glowing. 

But Newgate soon rose from its ashes, 
and, indeed, the shell of the prison must 
have remained nearly intact, for it was 
soon restored and in use again, and from 
this period we have only the ordinary 
annals of crime till the year 1802, when we 
come to Governor Wall, hanged before 
Newgate for gross cruelties in his govern- 
ment of Goree committed twenty years 
before. Five years afterwards occurred a 
terrible scene before Newgate at the exe- 
cution of Hoggarty and Holloway; a panic 
arose among the thickly-packed crowd, and 
numbers of people were trampled under- 
foot and crushed to death. Bellingham, 
aman of doubtful sanity, suffered in 1812 
for the murder of Mr. Percival in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. 

And now we have brought the chronicle 
of Newgate down to the time at which 
this gloomy corridor takes up the record 
in its own sinister characters. Here lie 
the Cato Street Conspirators, wild fellows 
who felt in some half-crazed way the pre- 
valent discontent of the times. We can 
hardly take their plot as thoroughly 
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serious, but the end was the same for them, 
and they met their fate with the courage 
of men. Fauntleroy the banker was more 
fortunate in his burial-place. His body 
was claimed by his friends; he has no 
place with the murderers, naturally. His 
story must be familiar to most of the readers 
of these pages. He was hanged in 1824, the 
last victim but two to the cruel laws 
against forgery abrogated in 1837. The 
legend once current about Dr. Dodd was 
revived in Fauntleroy’s case by popular 
credulity. A silver tube, it was said, 
had been secretly introduced into his 
throat, and he was resuscitated after the 
execution and lived for years afterwards 
on the Continent in retirement. If people 
were sceptical on the point they were 
asked : ‘“‘ Where is he buried then ?” 

There are still remaining several of the 
old wards of Newgate, where prisoners 
were confined in companionship, sleep- 
ing at night in bunks against the walls, 
and it was in such wards as_ these, 
crammed with women of all characters 
and all ages, promiscuously herded 
together, that Mrs. Fry began her excellent 
work among English prisons, The remem- 
brance of such good people as Mrs. Fry 
and Silas Told may serve like the rue that 
was formerly sprinkled on the desks of 
the judges and bar, and ward off the ill 
impressions and morbid imaginings induced 
by mental contact with all this misery and 
crime. 

And now we may think we are fairly 
rid of the shadows of condemned men ; but 
hardly just yet. Our conductor has 
another sight for us, and that is ranged 
on shelves in the ante-room of the 
governor’s office, a singular collection of 
casts—the heads of all the murderers taken 
after death—a curious, saddening sight, and 
yet not without its encouraging side. These 
poor wretches, most of them were clearly 
abnormal creatures, reversions to an earlier 
type of animal cruelty and ferocity. They are 
.0t like the people we meet with in the 
streets, and travel with in railway- 
carriages ; and we may fairly hope that 
science one day will know how to deal 
with such propensities, mercifully but 
firmly, and without the dreadful pit and 
gallows. 

And so we breathe more freely, being 
out in the street once more, and away from 
the shadow of Newgate ; and wonder, too, 
not a little what will be the ultimate fate 
of its gloomy walls. It can hardly be that 
this noble site will be occupied merely as 





a lock-up for prisoners during sessions. 
Sooner or later the ramping lion of com- 
merce will roar out “ Newgate ahoy!” and 
its walls will fall at the sound, and shops 
and warehouses will rise, and women will 
cheapen ribbons where once the hangman 
did his cruel work. 





RICHARD BUTLER’S REVENGE. 
A STORY OF IRISH JUSTICE. 

* Nor guilty.” 

“The prisoner is discharged,” said the 
judge curtly, and accordingly the man whose 
fate had been hanging in the balance was 
released and quitted the dock, casting as 
he did so a look of malicious triumph at 
Richard Butler, for the murder of whose 
brother he had just been tried and 
acquitted. 

A cheer rang through the court-house, 
and was taken up by the mob outside, as 
James Reynolds (better known amongst 
his associates as Red Jem) came forth to be 
escorted in triumph to his house. True the 
evidence against him had been clear enough 
to have convicted him almost anywhere else; 
true that not a man on the jury believed 
him innocent; true that the cheering mob 
rejoiced, not so much at his acquittal, as 
because he was in their belief most certainly 
guilty. Hadthey thought him innocent, they 
would not have cared very much whether he 
were acquitted or not. As it was, the jury 
dared not convict him, and the mob exulted 
in his release because he had shot his land- 
lord. What did they care that Reynolds 
was idle, ignorant, and drunken; that he had 
again and again broken the conditions 
under which he held his farm; that he 
had paid no rent for three years ; and that 
the land was fast becoming worthless ? 
His landlord had evicted him, and that 
in their eyes was sufficient to justify 
the murder. 

Richard Butler returned the murderer's 
glance with a look of such relentless hate 
and stern determination that the ruffian 
quailed before it, and did not feel quite at 
ease until he found himself surrounded by 
his shouting friends; nor did he think it 
advisable to remain much longer in the 
neighbourhood. There was, of course, no 
chance of his being reinstated in the farm 
he had held on the Butlers’ estate; no other 
landlord in the vicinity cared to take him 
as a tenant; and for a time he vanished, 
regretted, it must be acknowledged, by few. 

Richard Butler reigned in his brother’s 
stead, and, undeterred by the warning con- 
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veyed by his predecessor’s fate, reigned as 
his brother had done, justly and liberally, 
although neither justice nor liberality 
gained for him popularity. An excellent 
practical farmer, having learned the busi- 
ness in Scotland, he laid down rules—and 
moreover insisted on their observance—the 
undoubted benefits of which an ignorant 
and prejudiced tenantry were unable to 
appreciate. Almost every improvement 
which he caused to be carried out, even 
though paid for by himself, was looked 
upon as a vexatious interference with the 
customs of the people, who, before the 
Butlers came into possession of the pro- 
perty, had lived under the rule of one of 
the good old-fashioned squires, who ruined 
himself and half his property by allowing 
everybody to do exactly as they pleased so 
long as they paid a certain amount of rent; 
and hard indeed was thought the case of 
the unfortunate tenant who was expected 
to pay additional rent because his landlord 
chose to build him a decent house to live in, 
in lieu of a tumble-down cabin hardly fit to 
shelter the cow which stood in the corner. 

“Shure the ould cabin was good enough 
for my father and my grandfather hefore 
me, and it would have lasted out my 
time.” 

However, the landlord went on his way, 
caring rather too little, perhaps, for the 
prejudices of his tenants, feeling confident 
that in the long run they would discover 
the benefits arising from the changes which 
they disliked so much, and, had no outside 
influences been at work, it is very possible 
that his hopes might before long have been 
fulfilled. He was, however, an active and 
energetic magistrate, in which capacity he 
had, naturally enough, made himself exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the members of those 
secret societies which at that time (for I 
am writing of a period many years ago) 
did, and unfortunately in the present day 
still continue to do, so much mischief in 
Ireland. He was in consequence a marked 
man, the greatest pains were taken to 
infuse discontent amongst his tenantry, and 
only a favourable opportunity was awaited 
to deal out to him his brother’s doom. 

About three years after Reynolds’s ac- 
quittal that worthy reappeared in the 
village. He had no apparent means of 
livelihood nor did he seek any, but was 
nevertheless well dressed, lived quietly and 
comfortably at the inn, and was always 
fairly well supplied with money. In fact, 
he was there as the emissary of a Riband 
society, his mission being to obtain recruits 





from amongst Butler’s tenants, and to put 
that gentleman out of the way on the first 
convenient occasion. Of course he did not 
parade his errand about the place, for 
though brutal and ignorant he did not want 
for shrewdness. 

He knew most of the people on the 
estate, for there had not been many changes 
during his absence, yet he had been hanging 
about for nearly a month, carefully keeping 
out of Mr. Butler's way, before anyone 
knew what his business there was. 

His first recruit was a man named Tom 
Horan, one of those semi-savage beings who 
are to be found in all communities, almost 
devoid of moral sense, ready to carry out 
with absolute fidelity the orders he might 
receive from anyone who would provide 
him with a living without requiring him to 
work for it, yet sufficiently cunning to hold 
his tongue, even when drunk, as to anything 
which might tend to get either himself or 
his employers into danger. One or two 
others, more or less of the same stamp, were 
enlisted, but Reynolds wanted to get hold 
of some of the better class, as his superiors 
showed dissatisfaction with the stamp of 
his recruits, and fortune at last gave him 
the desired chance. 4 

A fine smart young fellow named Edward 
Connor applied to Mr. Butler for permission 
to hold as sub-tenant part of a farm held 
by a widow and her two sons, giving as a 
reason that one of the sons was about to 
emigrate and that he, Ned Connor, wanted 
to marry the widow’s only daughter, a 
pretty bright-eyed girl of eighteen. But 
the landlord steadily refused. In the first 
place Dan O’Donnell had fixed no definite 
time for his departure, and in the second 
his reason for leaving was that he did not 
think the farm sufficiently large to keep the 
four of them comfortably. Connor was 
told that he should have the first vacant 


holding, and that neither he nor Alice 


would be any the’worse for waiting a little 
longer, but when is a man in love accessible 
to reason? He pressed his suit until Mr. 
Butler grew impatient and closed the 
discussion somewhat abruptly, so Ned 
“turned and went away in a rage,” not 
very well knowing what to do with himself, 
as he had, rashly enough, given up a good 
situation on a neighbouring estate before 
making sure of his new position. 

In this mood, unluckily enough, he met 
Reynolds, who was not long in finding out 
his grievance, and artfully fanned his irrita- 
tion until the young fellow felt rather as if 
he had been turned out of a good farm than 
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refused permission to take part of an 
indifferent holding, and as if it must cer- 
tainly be Mr. Butler’s fault that he had lost 
his employment. The conspirator played 
his part well, plied his victim with whisky, 
and having succeeded in getting him to an 
out-of-the-way blacksmith’s shop where the 
Ribandmen held their meetings, swore him 
in as a member of the society, almost 
before Connor, who was more than half 
intoxicated, comprehended what he was 
about. 

The new recruit seemed at first likely to 
be rather troublesome ; the morning brought 
reflection and Connor would willingly have 
undone the work of the previous night and 
renounced his connexion with the Riband- 
men, but Reynolds knew better than to give 
him a chance, working in turns upon his 
fears by assuring him of the terrible 
vengeance which would certainly overtake 
him should he attempt to draw back ; upon 
his sense of honour by dwelling forcibly 
upon his duty to those who, by admitting 
him to their fellowship, had placed them- 
selves in his power ; and upon his religious 
feelings by pointing out the solemn and 
awful nature of the oath he had taken. 
By these means Red Jem kept his prey 
still in the toils, secretly resolving that Ned 
should at the very first opportunity be 
engaged in some enterprise which should 
involve him so deeply that extrication 
would be impossible. 

Affairs were in this position when two 
strangers took up their abode in the village 
inn where Reynolds lodged. They had 
the appearance of decent small farmers, 
and spent their time in walking about 
the country and apparently examining the 
farms. Two days later the head constable 
in charge of the nearest station called upon 
Mr. Butler and was closeted with him for 
some time, and the samenight a strong force 
of police surrounded the blacksmith’s shop, 
searched it from floor to roof, carried off 
the smith with another man whom they 
found there, and lodged them in gaol on a 
charge of Ribandism. Next day the two 
strangers, who gavetheir namesas Doyleand 
O’Neill, had along conference with Reynolds, 
the result of which was that a close watch 
was set upon Richard Butler’s movements. 
A week, however, passed uneventfully, not- 
withstanding which most of the people felt 
that “something” was about to happen; 
nor were they in the wrong. 

Ned Connor sauntering one forenoon 
through the village street, met Reynolds 
walking hastily in the opposite direction. 





As they passed each other the latter slightly 
slackened his pace, saying as he did so: 

“* Meet me at The Gangers’ Copse at four 
o'clock,” turning into the village inn, which 
was close at hand, before Connor had time 
to reply. 

The place named by Reynolds (which 
derived its name from the fact of an unfor- 
tunate exciseman having been murdered 
there, whose ghost was said to haunt the 
place) was a lonely spot between three and 
four miles from the village, and was situated 
near the edge of a stretch of bog across 
which ran a path, practicable for a pedes- 
trian, but absolutely impassable by horse or 
carriage. This path formed a short cut to 
the town of C——, to which place Butler 
had that morning driven by the road which 
ran round the bog and did not pass within 
a mile or more of the haunted coppice ; 
but a Riband spy had come across the bog 
with the news that Butler had met with an 
accident to his trap in the town, and, as it 
would take some time to repair, had been 
heard to say that he should probably walk 
home across the bog, for he was a first-rate 
pedestrian and fond of the exercise. 

A quarter of a mile from the copse 
Connor overtook Horan, who was slowly 
walking in the same direction. 

“And what brings ye 
Horan ? ” 

“Red Jem Reynolds tould me to be here 
at four. It’s meself that doesn’t like the 
place; but ’tis no use complaining, we’ve got 
to obey our orders.” 

“ And what is it he wants us to do?” 

‘Shure you must ask that question of 
himself, Ned, for I know no more than 
yourself.” 

A short distance farther on they en- 
countered Reynolds, who beckoned to them 
to follow him, and the three men entered 
the little wood, Connor and Horan follow- 
ing their leader until they arrived at that 
angle of the copse nearest to the bog, from 
which it was separated by a rough cart 
track. A deep wide drain divided the track 
from the bog, crossed, nearly opposite the 
spot where the men stood, by aplank bridge. 
The cart track turned down by the side 
of the copse and was from thence the 
nearest road to the village. 

Without saying a word Reynolds drew 
from beneath some bushes a long bundle 
carefully enveloped in waterproof, which 
when opened proved to contain two guns. 
Still in silence he loaded and capped the 
weapons, gave one to Horan, the other to 
Connor, placed the former in ambush close 
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to the corner where the road turned round 
by the side of the wood, and the latter some 
three or four yards lower down, both how- 
ever being so placed that, whilst well con- 
cealed themselves, they had a good view of 
the bridge. ‘Taking a dead branch from 
the ground he laid it on the track some 
eight or ten yards from Horan’s post, and 
then for the first time broke silence. 

“ Him we are waiting for will come over 
the bog and across the bridge. When his 
foot passes that branch you, Tom Horan, 
will fire. You, Connor, will wait and not 
fire unless Horan misses.” 

Opening his coat he produced a brace of 
pistols which he carefully charged, replaced 
them in his belt, and, rebuttoning his coat 
over them, continued : 

“ After “tis over you, Horan, will walk 
across the bog to C——,but don’t get there 
until after dark; if any one asks you which 
way you came, say by the road, and wait at 
Donovan’s til! you hear from me. Ned, you 
will go back to the village, but not by the 
way you came; I shall By——, we 
were none toosoon! Beready, boys; here 
he comes !” 

In a very short time Connor, whose 
pulses were throbbing as if the veins would 
burst, and who would have given anything 
and everything he fs. :sse¢ tc have been 
anywhere else, saw the tall active figure 
of Richard Butler coming across the bog 
towards the fatal spot. 





Some two hours later Doyle and O’Neill 
were strolling together along the road just 
outside the village ; for awhile they paced 
up and down without speaking, at last 
Doyle, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
remarked : 

‘Tis about time we had some news.” 

“He’s maybe a bit late.” 

‘“‘Sure he can’t be much later, for he 
would never cross the bog after dark.” 

“There’s an hour’s daylight yet, and 
more,” said O’Neill. “Still, the report was 
that he would leave C—— at three. "Tis 
but a short hour’s walk across the bog and 
now it’s past six. Suppose we walk along 
the road abit? There’s nobody will think 
anything of it, for none of them went this 
way.’ 

Doyle nodded assent, and the two 
Ribandmen (for such they were) started, 
slowly at first, but, as if by mutual agree- 
ment, no sooner was the last house out of 
sight than their pace materially quickened, 
and in considerably less than an hour they 
reached the copse and stood close to the 





drain, gazing across the dreary expanse of 
bog. Not a living thing was to be seen, 
the hoarse croak of a raven sailing slowly 
overhead was the only sound which met 
their ears, except the sighing of the breeze 
amongst the trees. Stealthily they peered 
into the deep black drain as if expecting to 
find some tidings there, then in a low voice 
O’Neill said, nodding towards the copse as 
he spoke: “They can’t be waiting there 
still.” 

“Divil a bit,” replied Doyle, “ Jem would 
have seen us pass and given the signal.” 

“T can’t make it out at all at all,” 
rejoined the other; “we had better get 
back. I am afraid things have gone wrong 
somehow, Jem or Copnor must be back by 
this time.” 

And, breaking in their eagerness and 
anxiety into a trot, the two worthies soon 
regained the village, but to receive no 
tidings. Neither Reynolds nor Connor 
had made their appearance; on the other 
hand, nothing had been heard of Richard 
Butler, whose wife sent down into the 
village, from which their house was half a 
mile distant, to ask if he had been seen 
there. 

To O'Neill and Doyle the mystery was 
inexplicable. That Butler had left C—— 
as he had arranged, they learned from the 
driver of the mail-cart, which in its rather 
roundabout course reached the village at 
eight o’clock that evening. The man had 
wished him good-afternoon and seen him 
turn off the high road towards the bog, yet 
he seemed to have utterly disappeared ; 
moreover, a messenger despatched during 
the night to C—— returned with the news 
that Horan had not made his appearance 
there, so that not only Butler but Reynolds 
and both of his comrades remained unac- 
counted for. 

The following morning brought no 
elucidation of the mystery. No further 
enquiries had been made from the house, 
but it had been carefully watched all night, 
and its master had certainly not returned. 
The non-appearance of the three missing 
Ribandmen might, under ordinary circum- 
stances have occasioned little remark, but 
somehow or other, nobedy could exactly say 
how, strange rumours got afloat. Horan’s 
wife, a fiery excitable woman, who hated 
the Ribandmen fortaking her husband away 
from her so often, openly attacked Doyle, 
insisting upon being told where her husband 
was, threatening to give information to the 
police, and in fact making such a disturbance 
that at last (forgetting Reynolds’s arrange- 
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ment, for every detail of the plot had been 
carefully settled between them beforehand, 
that Horan should go to C——) he angrily 
told her that she had better go and look 
for him in The Gangers’ Copse, as the last 
time he had seen Tom, he was walking in 
that direction. 

The words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than he regretted them, as they 
betrayed what he was anxious to keep out 
of sight, some knowledge of Horan’s move- 
ments on the previous day, and O’Neill who 
happened to come up at the moment looked 
as black as thunder, exclaiming in an under- 
tone : 

* Arrah ! How could you be such a born 
idiot! Don’t you know the guns are there? 
Come along, quick! Ji these fools are going 
we had better be the first !” 

And accordingly off they started, for by 
this time Mrs. Horan, accompanied and 
followed by a score or more of curious and 
anxious neighbours, amongst the latter 
being pretty Alice O'Donnell, Ned Connor’s 
betrothed, was in full march for the haunted 
wood. 

As they hurried forward to reach the 
head of the rude procession Doyle asked his 
companion : 

** Do ye know whereabouts the guns are 
hidden ?” 

“Yes! I chose the place with Jem 
myself a week ago, and if any. of these 
omadhauns find them, the police will hear 
of it and get hold of them for certain. 
Come along!” 

With all their haste, however, they only 
reached the copse some fifty or sixty yards 
in advance of the main body, who, pressing 
eagerly after them, broke in amongst the 
trees, searching in every direction. The 
two confederates, however, knowing exactly 
the spot they wished to reach, hastened 
along the road until they reached the 
corner of the copse, when O’Neill, who was 
ahead, pushed through the bushes, saying : 

“Tis only a few yards from this.” Then 
with a start of terror, “ Oh, my God! Jook 
there !” 

Doyle, who was close behind him, looked 
in the direction indicated by his companion, 
and then starting back a pace both men 
stood for a moment as if petrified. Not 
three yards from them, on his back, with 
his gun still firmly grasped in his hand as 
if he had been about to use it clubbed, lay 
Horan, stone dead, with a bullet through his 
heart. 

“ Where are the others ?” said Doyle in 
a hoarse voice, and the question was partly 





answered almost immediately, as looking 
fearfully round they saw, not ten feet from 
Horan’s corpse, another prostrate form. 
With trembling steps they drew near and 
simultaneously recognised Reynolds. He 
lay face downwards, a dark pool of blood 
staining the ground about his head and his 
discharged pistols lying close to him ; he 
had been shot through the brain, the bullet 
having passed completely through his head. 

A minute later the foremost of the other 
searchers made their appearance, and the 
wood rang with the wild cries of the women, 
whilst Mary Horan, kneeling beside her 
husband’s body, poured forth the most ter- 
rible imprecations upon the heads of those 
who had enticed him to his death. After the 
first excitement had a little subsided the 
same thought flashed at once across both 
O’Neill and Doyle, “Where was Connor?’ 
Of all the party they alone knew that he had 
been with the wretched men who now lay 
dead before them, and of course they said 
no word of this to any of their companions, 
one of whom presently stumbled over a gun 
amongst some ferns a short distance from 
the spot where Reynolds lay. It was empty, 
and the Ribandmen knew that it must be that 
which had been provided for Connor’s use, 
but beyond this there was no sign or trace 
of him whatever, and with heavy hearts the 
comrades left the wood and hurried away, 
leaving the rest to follow with their dismal 
burdens. 

A hurriedly summoned meeting of the 
Riband lodge was held that night. They 
had, after the raid upon the blacksmith’s 
shed, shifted their quarters to a deserted 
hut upon a hillside some little distance from 
the village. A trusted scout was placed 
outside to watch, and Doyle was in the act 
of proposing that operations should be sus- 
pended until some news could be obtained 
of Connor, when with a tremendous crash 
the door was burst open, and on the thres- 
hold, pistol in hand, appeared the tall figure 
and stern features of Richard Butler, a 
dragoon officer with drawn sword by his 
side. The conspirators were all armed, but 
the surprise was too complete. Before one 
of them had time to handle his weapons 
the room was crowded with soldiers, whose 
ready carbines prevented any idea of resist- 
ance, and in a very few minutes the whole 
party were mounted upon a couple of cars 
and proceeding under a strong escort to 
the nearest jail; their trusted scout alone 
excepted, for he, alas! had sold them. 

They were tried at the following 
assizes, and (excepting one or two who 
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turned king’s evidence) it was many a 
long year before any of them revisited 
their native haunts. The mystery of the 
deaths of Horan and Reynolds remained 
unrevealed. An enquiry was of course held, 
and the haunted copse, which “from that 
day bore a worse name than ever, was most 
thoroughly searched, but nothing was dis- 
covered to throw any light upon the matter. 
The ball which killed Horan was found, it is 
true, to fit Reynolds’s pistols, but the size 
was a very common one, and a blood-stained 
bullet cut out ofa tree a few feet from 
where Reynolds fell was found to fit the 
samebore. One theory wasthat the men had 
quarrelled, and that Horan having fired at 
Reynolds, the latter had shot him and 
then committed suicide. This, however, did 
not account for the second gun. Connor’s 
disappearance created some remark, and a 
search was made for him, but without result; 
moreover, there was not a shadow of evi- 
dence against him, and finally the jury 
returned an open verdict. Mr. Butler had, 
it appeared, after all passed the night at 
C——. He started indeed on his road across 
the bog, but after proceeding some distance 
had, he stated, changed his mind and re- 
turned, passing the night at the house of a 
brother magistrate in the neighbourhood, 
which he only left on the following day in 
time to reach the rendezvous and accom- 
pany the soldiers on their errand, the traitor 
having no sooner received his summons 
to the meeting than he had hastened to 
send warning both to the magistrates and 
the military. 

Alice O’Donnell could indeed have 
thrown some light upon her lover’s absence. 
A fortnight after his disappearance a pedlar 
passing through the village stopped at 
O’Donnell’s farm, and, whilst extolling his 
wares, contrived to pass a letter into Alice’s 
hand unseen. It was from Ned himself. 
Having resolved to renounce the riband con- 
spiracy and fearing for his life should his pur- 
pose become known, he had fled the coun- 
try and made his way to England. He was 
resolved, he said, to go to the United States, 
and would send for Alice as soon as he was 
settled ; meanwhile he would write again 
before long, and the letter ended with a 
most earnest injunction to her to preserve 
the strictest secrecy, which Alice faithfully 
obeyed, although months passed before she 
heard from him again. 

Many a long year elapsed before the full 
history of the events of that night when 
Reynolds and Horan met their deaths 
became known, and then it was but to few 





that the facts as I now proceed to relate 
them were revealed. 

Connor’s feelings as he saw Butler coming 
across the bridge were most unenviable. He 
had joined the riband lodge whilst smart- 
ing under a sense of disappointment and 
fancied injury, besides being under the po- 
tent influence of whisky. Want of courage 
had alone prevented him from breaking 
the connexion, and now that he knew the 
cowardly and murderous task in which he 
was expected toassist, his soul revolted from 
it, his bitter feelings towards Butler had 
passed away, and his impulse as he watched 
him advancing towards what appeared to 
be certain death was to shout a warning, 
regardless of consequences to himself. 
Whilst he yet hesitated Butler reached the 
fatal spot. As he did so he turned his face 
towards the wood, started, and sprang aside 
as Horan firedand missed! Connor instantly 
discharged his gun at random, and the next 
moment with a spring like a tiger at bay, 
Butler dashed amongst the bushes with a 
loaded pistol in either hand. Clubbing his 
gun Horan swung it over his head, but 
before he could strike a blow Butler shot 
him dead and turned upon Reynolds, who 
stood between his confederates. Seeing him 
apparently unarmed, for Reynolds, never 
expecting to be attacked, had left his pistols 
in his belt, Butler struck him a blow on the 
forehead with the butt-end of the pistol 
which laid him senseless at his feet, and 
stood confronting Connor. So fierce and 
sudden had been the attack that the latter 
stood as if paralysed. His opponent recog- 
nised him instantly and sternly said : 

“Throw away that gun.” 

The young man mechanically obeyed, and 
for a second or two they regarded each 
other in silence, then Butler spoke again : 

“A pretty trade for your father’s son, 
Ned Connor !” 

Ned made a step forward impulsively, and 
stretching out both his hands exclaimed : 

“ May I never see glory if I knew what 
they brought me here for this day, and my 
bitter curse on them that led me toit ! Sure 
I never tried to hit your honour at all at all!” 

A grim smile crossed the other’s face as 
he answered : 

“Tl be bound that other fellow tried 
though, and he missed me as well as you. 
You should curse your own folly, for that is 
what you have really to thank for this job.” 

“Sure you won’t hang me, sir?” 

Butler glanced for a moment at Reynolds’s 
prostrate form, and in that instant for the 
first time recognised his brother’s murderer. 
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A strange look passed over his face, and 
stooping down he satisfied himself that the 
man was still imsensible before he spoke 
again : 

“Listen to me, Ned Connor,” he said 
impressively : “ I would be sorry to see you 
come to the gallows, as sure enough you 
will unless you quit this game. I have 
known you and yours for many years as 
quiet decent people, and I am inclined to 
believe that what you said just now is true. 
Do as I tell you. Leave this place and go 
abroad. I will find the means, but you must 
quit this at once, and give me your sacred 
word never to return, for if ever I see you 
or hear of your being seen in the village or 
in Ireland itself, I will hunt you down and 
hand you over to justice.” 

“But Alice! Oh, your honour, let me 
bid her good-bye !” 

“Would Alice marry a murderer?” ex- 
claimed Butler impatiently. “You may 
write to her after you have left the country ; 
tell her that you have gone abroad to escape 
from the Ribandmen and that you will send 
for her as soon as you can ; she will be glad 
indeed to hear it.” 

Drawing out his purse he placed twelve 
pounds in Connor’s hand and continued : 

‘*Now go! It is only fifteen miles to 
L ,and you can reach there easily to- 
night. Take a passage to Bristol, and from 
thence to the United States or Canada. You 
can write to Alice from Bristol, but as you 
value your neck get out of Ireland as fast as 
you can, and never breathe to a living soul 
a word about this day’s work. Remember 
that your precious friends will not forget 
or forgive you for leaving them.” 

Completely overmastered by the stronger 
nature, Connor took the money, and swore 
earnestly to obey his benefactor’s commands. 
One moment more he lingered, cast a look at 
Reynolds and ventured to say : 

** What will you do with him, sir? Is he 
dead ¢” 

“Go!” thundered Butler, “and leave 
him to me!” 

Venturing no further delay Connor 
started off at his best pace, reached L—— 
that night, and started next morning for 
Bristol. Here he wrote to Alice, but 
feared to send his letter by post, for he knew 
that had it come by that means every one in 
the village would hear of it, and his dread lest 
the Ribandmen should trace him amounted 
almost topanic. Luckily he encountered the 
pedlar, who promised, and, as I have told, 
kept his promise, to deliver the missive into 
Alice’s own hands ; but Ned was far away 








on his voyage to America before it reached 
her. To conclude Connor’s story, I may 
say here that he throve and prospered in 
his exile, but four years passed away, 
during which time he only wrote twice, 
before he se far overcame his dread of being 
discovered as to venture to disclose his 
place of abode to his sweetheart and to 
send the money for her passage. Alice had 
however remained true to her old lover ; 
within six months she had joined him, and 
Ned never had cause to regret that he had 
obeyed his orders. 

To return to Richard Butler. Foraminute 
he stood gazing at his senseless enemy, 
then, stooping down, unfastened his coat, 
drew the pistols from his belt, and, having 
discharged them in theair, flung themon the 
ground. The reports seemed to arouse 
Reynolds. Opening his eyes he gazed 
vacantly upwards, then pressing his hand to 
his aching head struggled into a sitting 
attitude. Ashe did so he sawand recognised 
Butler’s hard set face, and every vestige of 
colour left his own, his very lips grew livid 
with terror. His foeman neither spoke nor 
moved, but with his hands behind his back 
stood sternly regarding him. He looked 
eagerly round for his comrades, and Horan’s 
dead body met his eyes. Connor was 
nowhere to be seen; Red Jem was alone 
with the dead and his deadly enemy. Still 
Butler stood like a living statue, and 
gradually the Ribandman’s natural audacity 
somewhat revived. Had Butler intended to 
take his life he thought that he would have 
done it at first; probably he meant to give 
him up to the police ; but after all it was 
only man to man, and he felt assured that 
it was more than Richard Butler could do 
to drag him by main force to the station; 
but the ominous silence grew oppressive 
at last, and Reynolds broke it. 

** Where’s Connor ?” 

“ Gone.” 

“My curse on the cowardly hound! He 
shall be well paid for desarting me!” 

“ Not by you or by your means.” 

“‘There’s more than him to be paid yet 
for this, by ——!” 

“ True.” 

Despite all his hardihood, real or assumed, 
Reynolds’s heart was sinking ; he did not 
like those stern curt replies, but, mustering 
up the last remains of his courage, he made 
one more effort to find out Butler’s purpose, 
and succeeded. 

* And now I suppose you'd like me to 
walk with you to the station?” he said 
with an attempt at a sneer. 
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‘*No, James Reynolds, you will never 
see the station ; you escaped me once, and I 
swore that should the opportunity ever 
come you should not get off again. It has 
come, and by the heavens above us and the 
hell which waits for you, I'll keep my oath, 
and, when I quit this place, I’ll leave your 
coward carcase behind me!” 

With a yell of rage, terror, and despair 
the Ribandman sprang tohis feet. Itwas the 
last sound he ever uttered. Stepping coolly 
back a pace Butler shot him through the 
head with as little pity as he would have 
felt towards a mad dog, and Reynolds fell 
face downwards, dead at his feet. After 
reloading his pistols Butler stood for a 
minute or two in deep thought, gazing the 
while with a stern countenance upon his 
dread handiwork, then, scarcely casting a 
glance at Horan’s body as he stepped over 
it, he left the copse and without the 
slightest hesitation retraced his steps across 
the bog to C——. Calling at the carriage- 
builder’s where he had left his dog-cart to 
be repaired, he told the man that he had 
changed his mind and should stop for 
the night at Mr. Beresford’s house, which 
accordingly he did. The rest of the story 
the reader knows. 

It was not until after Richard Butler’s 
death, which did not take place until nearly 
thirty years after the events I have narrated, 
that the mystery was revealed. Amongst 
his papers was found a full account of his 
own share in the events of that memorable 
day ; the deliberate shooting of Reynolds he 
looked upon as a just and necessary act, but 
expressed a regret that he had not done so 
at the first onset, and so spared himself the 
necessity of killing him in cold blood. 
Connor he did not mention by name, merely 
stating that he had allowed a third man to 
escape. The contents of the paper were 
communicated to the authorities, who, how- 


' ever, considering the whole circumstances 


and the length of time that had elapsed, did 
not think it advisable to reopen the enquiry 
into the deaths of the two Ribandmen. 
The matter consequently gained no pub- 
licity, as Butler’s relatives naturally kept 
his confession a secret, for the act, though 
it might be excused, could scarcely be 
justified. 


SNAKE-EATERS. 
Mvcu has been said and written lately 
about the morality of allowing snakes in 
captivity to kill and feed on live animals. 
Let us glance at the converse side of the 





question for a few minutes, and consider 
what are the natural enemies of the reptile 
in its wild state. 

With the exception of man, the term 
“ natural enemies ” implies those creatures 
which seek out snakes for food. That any- 
body or anything should deliberately eat 
snakes appears to us most horrible at the 
first suggestion. Nevertheless, we find 
that they are sometimes sought after for 
their own merits, and are indeed highly 
popular as articles of diet with certain 
animals, 

Birds are perhaps the greatest snake 
destroyers, especially certain families of 
them. Even small insectivorous birds will 
devour a tiny serpent as readily as a worm 
when they find one, and storks, falcons, 
pelicans, cranes, and some vultures are 
always on the look-out for this special 
delicacy. The secretary bird, Serpen- 
tarius reptilivorus, owes its scientific name 
to this habit; the cassowary and sun- 
bittern are said to entertain a similar 
partiality ; while peacocks are so fond of 
snakes that they will actually desert the 
home where they are fed in a district where 
these reptiles are plentiful. A well-known 
London banker purchased a small island on 
the west coast of Scotland some time ago ; 
no attempt at cultivation had been made 
there and it was uninhabited, save by sea- 
birds and vipers. That the latter should 
have swarmed in such abundance in a 
situation so far north and isolated from the 
mainland is certainly remarkable; but 
there they were in force so strong that the 
banker found his newly-acquired territory 
quite unavailable for the purpose he had 
intended it—a shooting and fishing station 
in summer. Acting under advice, he pro- 
cured six pairs of pea-fowl and turned them 
loose on the island, which they very soon 
cleared ofits unwelcome tenants, or at any 
rate reduced their numbers to such an 
extent that the remainder could be evicted 
without much danger or difficulty. Almost 
any bird will attack a snake of suitable size 
(of course it is not to be expected that a lark 
will swallow a boa-constrictor) ; and it is a 
curious thing that they eat venomous or 
non-venomous species indiscriminately. 
They appear to first disable it by a sharp 
blow with the beak on the spine, then kill 
it by successive pecks and shakings which 
dislocate the vertebre, and finally transfix 
the head ; then gobble it down. The 
presence of the venom in the bird’s 
uninjured stomach would do it no harm, 
but one would have supposed that the sharp 
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fangs or broken bones projecting through 
the mangled skin in its passage down, must 
sometimes cause excoriations of the mucous 
membrane, and thus provide a means of 
inoculation, even if the aggressor did not 
get bitten inthe combat. Neither accident, 
however, has been observed to occur by 
those who have repeatedly watched the 
operations. 

Pigs are tremendous fellows for snakes, 
too. They, as well as peacocks, have done 
good service in ridding entire islands of 
these dangerous pests ; and it is said that 
Mauritius was cleared of poisonous reptiles 
by the wild hogs which were imported there 
in the first instance, and have now spread 
over the island. A little tame silver fox, 
belonging to the writer, got hold of a dead 
whip-snake which was hung up in the shade 
of the verandah awaiting dissection ; it was 
about eight feet long, but no thicker than 
an ordinary lead-pencil, and the brushy 
little gourmand was meditatively absorbing 
it lengthwise, like an Italian sgherro 
swallowing his string of maccaroni. This 
fox had been brought up on farinaceous 
diet and bread-fruit, of which he was 
very fond, and this experiment of his in 
ophiophagy was seized upon as a proof of 
the hereditary instinctive cravings of his 
carnivorous nature for the animal food he 
had never known; a theory which was 
abandoned shortly afterwards when it was 
discovered that he had been in the habit of 
stealing chickens from his birth. The 
mongoose is a noted serpenticide, and effects 
its purpose solely by the agility it displays 
in rushing in and gripping its adversary by 
the neck while dexterously avoiding the 
blow, not by any immunity from the con- 
sequences of a venomous bite which it has 
been supposed to enjoy, nor from the anti- 


dotal results of eating a herb or root of its. 


own seeking, which the popular preference 
of mysticism to a commonplace explanation 
has decided ought to be—and therefore is— 
the case. Mongooses have been subjected to 
the fangs of a serpent and have died with 
precisely the same unromantic train of 
symptoms that would manifest themselves 
in other animals ; and have more than once 
been killed, while under observation in the 
course of a fight with a deadly snake, in 
their wild state and surrounded by the 
vegetation amongst which they exist. 

Not only the ichneumon, but the civet, 
paradoxure, genet, grison, weasel, stoat, and 
other Viverride and Mustelide will destroy 
reptiles of all sorts. The common rat has 
acquired an honourable reputation for 





effecting the same good work, but its credit 
seems to rest on no very good foundation. 
Rats when hungry will attack snakes for 
food, as they will attack anything that comes 
in their way at such times; and if the snake 
be dormant or inactive it may not retaliate, 
but actually allow itself to be eaten to 
death—witness the big pythons, rattle- 
snakes, and cobras which have been killed 
in menageries by these animals which have 
been tendered to them to eat, and inadver- 
tently left in their cages when they were 
not disposed to feed. Occasionally, too, 
a rat seized by a snake has been able to 
inflict great injury on its antagonist in its 
efforts to escape, even though mortally 
wounded itself. Cats attached to farm- 
houses, which generally lead a half-wild 
predatory existence, sometimes pick up 
snakes and play with them, but I don’t think 
they eat them. In Somersetshire there is 
a superstition, that all the cats born in 
the month of May are somewhat mentally 
deranged and betray a peculiar liking for 
reptiles and other creeping things—a May 
cat being something equivalent to a March 
hare in that county. Iremember a fine dis- 
turbance in a country-house near Taunton 
one evening, where a cat had been seen to 
jump over thegarden wall with “something ” 
in its mouth ; it was a May cat, of course, 
and though not belonging to the house had 
formed an engaging habit of bringing in 
toads, snakes, dead fish, and other chance 
game, and depositing the same on sofas and 
carpets without any ostentation whatever. 
What the something was on this occasion 
was never determined, for loaded guns were 
brought out and pitch-forks flourished ; so 
pussy, hearing the uproar, wisely decamped, 
taking her quarry with her. 

A very nice little snake-story appeared 
some time ago in a paper which devotes a 
large portion of its space to popular natural 
history, and was headed, “ Extraordinary 
Sagacity in Spiders.” Three of those 
sapient insects, it appears, came across a 
snake and resolved toeat him. But first— 
and this is where thesagacity comesin—they 
artfully spun threads round his mouth and 
so tied it up to prevent his biting; and then, 
having him quite helpless and at their mercy, 
they sagaciously devoured his body at their 
leisure. Ants, however, have been known 
to cluster in myriads on a serpent which has 
incautiously strayed into their nest and to 
destroy it, the reptile being unable to shake 
them off; but it frequently happens that 
ants and other insects or parasites attack 
asnake’s eyes and positively eat them, those 
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organs being undefended by eyelids and 
therefore always open. The outer layer of 
the conjunctival membrane is continuous 
with the cuticle of the whole body, and is 
desquamated with it when the creature 
“sheds its skin;” ordinary impurities or 
particles of foreign matter are got rid of in 


this way, but if the transparent plate cover- | 


ing the cornea be perforated, as it is by 
the ravages of these insects, the snake’s 
sight is permanently destroyed. This 
accident has frequently happened, in spite 
of every care, in the reptile-house at the 
Zoological Gardens, where the cages are 
very old and the woodwork semi-rotten, 
affording abundant harbour to these pests ; 
in the new Reptilium, now in course of 
construction, Portland cement and zine will 
replace the use of wood as far as _ possible. 
A jack has been seen to catch and devour 
a grass-snake, swimming across a river ; cer- 
tain lizards (notably, Telus Teguexin and the 
Monitors) attack them readily ; and a man 
named Swan—Captain James Swan—who 
performs in a glass tank of water with 
various reptiles at theatres and music-halls, 
told me that hisalligator-tortoise (asplendid 
specimen) bit a fine glass-snake in two and 
swallowed half of it. 

Cannibalism is not unknown among 
snakes, certain species living exclusively 
on their own kind. This is especially the 
case among the Elapide, of which the 
hamadryad (Ophiophagus bungarus) in the 
Zoo is a magnificent example ; this reptile 
was added to the collection six years and a 
half ago, since whenit has eaten nothing (save 
on one occasion) but snakes. Common 
English grass-snakes, being the cheapest 
procurable, are supplied to it as a rule ; in 
the winter, when these cannot be obtained, 
he is regaled on Moccassin (Tropidonotus 
fasciatus) and seven-banded (T. leberis) 
snakes which are bred there in considerable 
numbers. One Christmas Day the poor 
hamadryad was so hungry that he greedily 
swallowed a little dead boa of my own. 
The exceptional occasion to which I have 
alluded was brought about in this way: A 
grass-snake which had recently bolted a frog 
was given him, which he immediately 
seized ; the pressure of his teeth on its body 
caused—not to enter into details—the 
batrachian to reappear, and when the grass- 
snake was finished the hamadryad turned 
to and took the frog like a pill. This 
is quite unaccountable, for every effort 
had been made, as may be imagined, to 
induce him to accept other food in lieu 
of snakes; eels and other fish, frogs, 





lizards, birds, rats, guinea-pigs, and rabbits 
had been tendered to him without success. 
All the Elapide are very venomous; the 
hamadryad is perhaps the most deadly of 
all serpents, and the cobra, haje, and Austra- 
lian death-adders also belong to this group. 
Another member of the ‘same family, the 
exquisitely beautiful coral-snake (Elaps 
lemniscatus) of Brazil, ringed with sym- 
metrical vermillion, black, and white bands 
—whence its proper name, “corral,” a 
ring or circle in Spanish—also preys 
on its relations. All seems to be fish 
which comes into their net, in an ophidian 
way. <A very plump little lemniscatus was 
brought to me in a bottle some time ago at 
Pernambuco, which next morning, being 
sea-sick perhaps from the previous day’s 
shaking, disgorged an amphisbcena or 
earth-snake bigger than itself. In the 
British Museum there is another Elaps (E. 
fulvius) from Mexico, which formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Hugo Finck’s collection. This 
creature was taken in the act of swallowing a 
harmless snake one inch longer than itself, 
and, curiously enough, this half-swallowed 
snake is of so rare a species (Homalocranion 
semicinctum) that this is the only specimen 
contained in the museum. .The smooth 
snake (Coronella lcevis), occasionally found 
in this country but common on the Conti- 
nent, whose ordinary diet consists exclu- 
sively of lizards, will devour slow-worms 
of nearly its own size when it cannot 
obtain four-footed varieties ; slow-worms, 
in spite of their snake-like form, being really 
legless lizards. 

Serpents in confinement often swallow 
each other accidentally while feeding, 
without any apparent malice  afore- 
thought. Two will seize the same rat 
or bird, and the one that has the better 
or outside grip (usually the one that 
catches hold last) will take in bird, and 
snake too, the latter holding on literally 
to the death. A valuable ring-hals (Ser- 
pedon heemachates) was recently sacrificed 
to its companion’s voracity in this way at 
the Zoological Gardens ; while frog-eaters, 
more especially moccassin-snakes and other 
Tropidonoti, require to be pulled apart 
nearly every time they are fed, and a cage 
full of them, if left to dineunmolested, would 
probably be represented at the conclusion 
of the meal by one or two survivors only, 
on the Kilkenny cat principle. The same 
thing happens at times with boas and many 
other serpents, but is looked upon by 
keepers as a mere accident. 

Whether the viper actually swallows 
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its young to afford them a temporary refuge 
from danger or not is still a vexed question. 
This reptile is difficult to rear and feed in 
captivity, or the matter might have been 
set at rest before now by observation in 
menageries. In the absence of better 
testimony than the mass of rather desultory 
evidence at present brought forward, it 
is hard to believe that it does so, partly 
because we have no analogy for it else- 
where, partly because a snake shows no 
maternal care for its young, and partly 
because no such case has ever come under 
the immediate notice of any scientific 
observer of these creatures and their 
habits. 

Lastly, man is casually ophiophagous. 
If he were bold who first swallowed an 
oyster, surely the pioneer of snake-cookery 
was bolder, though to my thinking there is 
nothing in the whole range of edible things 
so absolutely repulsive in its appearance, 
habits, and associations as that hideous 
spidery crustacean, the crab—very delicious 
it is, meverthelesss The Kaffir and 
Hottentot eat snakes of all kinds, even the 
deadly puff-adder, while the Bushman not 
only regards their flesh as a delicacy, but 
consumes without hesitation the animals 
which he brings down with his arrows 
tipped with the adder’s venom. On the 
banks of the Mississippi, ‘“ Musical Jack” 
means stewed rattlesnakes, a favourite dish, 
and one for which ingredients are never 
lacking in that infested region. Sir T. 
Mitchell tells us that the Australian 
aborigines are snake-eaters, and in some 
parts of France a tisane or broth of vipers 
is highly esteemed for gout and scrofulous 
affections, the big viper (Vipera aspis), and 
not our own P¢lias berus, being the reptile 
used for its concoction. The late Mr. 
Frank Buckland states that he has tasted 
hoa constrictor and found it to resemble 
veal somewhat, and gives an amusing 
account in his Curiosities of Natural 
History of his little girl appropriating some 
snakes’ eggs and eating them, under the 
impression that they were big sugar- 
plums. 

I myself have eaten anaconda and viper, 
but cannot recommend either ; and it must 
be confessed that though frogs, turtle, 
tortoise, igeiana, tejuasst, and even alligator 
are highly esteemed in various parts of the 
world, snakes have never risen into high 
favour as adjuncts to the table with white 
men, at any rate, nor do they seem ever 
likely to supersede butcher’s meat in 
popular estimation. 





DAFFODIL. 

CHAPTER Ill. DAUGHTER'S ROMANCE, 

SuKEY attended at dinner in a primly 
starched gown and cap, and pressed the 
diners to eat as if she fancied the meal was 
a banquet of her own giving ; and Daffodil’s 
young appetite was not impaired by the 
hungry looks the dead Marjorams cast 
from the wall upon her plate. Each of the 
three gentlemen recommended his favourite 
dish to the little guest, and alltheir eyes were 
frequently turned upon the slight black- 
robed figure with the strange bright brown 
eyes. The Marjorams had for years lived 
much by themselves, visitors to the farm 
being infrequent. Occasionally a client of 
Marjoram and Company would come with 
his dowdy wife and eat with them, or a 
fellow board or committee man would ride 
out with Father to dine with the family and 
smoke in the garden; but the young ladies 
around X—— did not dream of paying 
visits at the old-fashioned farm, and a fair 
young girl was an unusual sight at its table. 
Daffodil was as great a rarity in the com- 
pany in which she found herself, as was tle 
bird she had brought from afar among 
the sparrows and tomtits in the holes of the 
hoary walls and on the untrimmed bushes 
in the garden. 

As soon as the twilight had hidden green 
lawns, orchards, and purple woods outside, 
reading lamps were brought into the drawing 
room and placed upon various tables as the 
family grouped themselves, Father and 
Mother played backgammon at one table, 
Daughter arranged herself at another with 
a footstool and a deep basketful of accumu- 
lated tatting at her feet, and with a mass 
of progressive tatting in her hands. ‘The 
eldest son, the dreamy fisherman, took the 
other side of her table, and, producing a 
book of wonderful flies, proceeded to con- 
struct some ingenious imitations of thesame. 

He sat with his knees crossed and his 
right toe pointed, his head to one side, and 
his nose following the angle of the point- 
ing toe. Before giving the most artistic 
touches to his work he would carefully polish, 
and seem to sharpen, the end of his nose 
against the folds of his silk handkerchief; 
and then nose and toe being set at 
their acutest angle, he would with long and 
nimble fingers perform some quick decisive 
movements which gave a finished perfection 
to his work. Across the background of his 
thoughts meanwhile lay flowing rivers and 
tender pastures, and moving upon the 
background were certain poetic ideas, a 
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little mildewed perhaps, but none the less 
genuine and bewitching for that. The 
eldest son had once hoped to be actor in 
some noble strife, but, looking round the 
world, he had seen no cause that seemed 
great enough for the arrogance and laziness 
of his youth. Disliking ordinary labour, 
he had held himself aloof, in readiness for 
action when the glorious hour should 
arrive. The moment never came, and Giles 
began to feel that his was a spirit too lofty 
to find development in this century. 

Putting his hand to the plough, and in- 
variably drawing it back again, he had long 
since worn out the hopes, if not the patience 
of the good old couple who had brought 
him into a world to which he knew not 
how to fit himself. When he spoke of 
heroic deeds they listened and were silent. 

When Father, trotting his horse along 
the roads, caught a glimpse of his elderly 
useless son sitting wrapped in a reverie 
on the banks of the river, the thin drooping 
figure and dreaming face touched the old 
man’s heart with an indescribable pity. 

“Poor lad!” he would murmur, “it is well 
}| there is something that amuses him!” 
Latterly Giles had retired further and 
further into the fortified castles and laurel- 
hung palaces of his imagination. His only 
studies were a little medieval history and 
romance, and as he sat, a patient angler, 
on the grassy margin of his favourite stream, 
his thoughts made him a harmless and half 
melancholy delight. 

At a third table Marjoram and Company 
was teaching chess to Daffodil, a game for 
long heads which he liked, and, though a 
good player himself, he found pleasure in 
sweeping away Daffodil’s little daring 
pawns and tripping up her reckless queen. 
Marjoram and Company would not have 
liked the young girl so well had she been a 
better chess-player, for he loved having 
things his own way. He had set out in 
life resolved to be practical and money- 
making, and in this he had succeeded, much 
to his own self-reverential admiration. For 
the last twenty years he had been telling 
himself that by-and-by he would begin to 
build a house which should outshine all the 
dwellings of the neighbourhood of X——. 
In this sumptuous home, yet unbuilt, he 
had placed in imagination, as mistress, 
every handsome young lady who had 
passed before his eyes, blooming and fading, 
since the days of his youth, yet his choice 
was still uncertain, though, according to his 
own estimation, quite unlimited save by his 
own fastidious taste. Latterly, as he grew 








richer, he had been telling himself that it 
was time enough to think about building 
the house, and regarded every pretty girl 
who looked on him by chance as an enemy 
laying plots to destroy his peace of mind. 
And as Daffodil, when subject for some 
time to the benefits of his society, and when 
properly enlightened as to the glories of 
the future house, would certainly take her 
place in the ranks of those from whom he 
might choose, so Marjoram and Company 
was willing to teach her humility before- 
hand, were it only through his superiority 
in the matter of a game of chess. 

At ten o’clock Daughter led Daffodil to 
her room. The Peach Apple Farm had in 
olden times been a convent, where the good 
nuns had brewed their own cider, and 
looked after their poor, and the room now 
given to the guest had in those past days 
been the oratory of the nuns ; witness the 
windows of stained glass which let in the 
moonlight in faintly-tinted spots upon the 
floor, and towards which a tree leaned 
heavily, occasionally tapping with ghostly 
finger on the pane, ad harbouring an 
ancient owl, said to have hooted, then as 
now, in the days of bell-ringing and prayers 
upon the farm. 

Daughter placed her lamp upon a bracket 
where its soft light did not extinguish the 
moonlight at the upper end of the room, 
and stood by smiling as Daffodil went on 
her knees before a trunk out of which came 
wonderful glories of sparkle and colour, 
quivering fans and gorgeous feathers, 
curious life-like glowing birds, glittering 
trinkets, and polished shells and stones ; 
and last of all, a picture in a case which the 
young girl put into Daughter’s already over- 
flowing hands, saying : 

“That is the likeness of my guardian 
which I promised you. It is as like himas 
anything that does not give his voice and 
smile can be.” 

The brilliant feathers trembled a little in 
Daughter’s well-laden arms. 

“You must place a pair of fans on your 
mantelpiece,” said Daffodil as Daughter 
laid the treasures aside upon a table. “ Now. 
I am tired, and I am going to bed. Ishall 
know a great deal about the place when I 
awake in the morning.” 

Daughter’s room was at the end of along 
passage, up and down which the nuns used 
to walk telling their beads; yet so fair 
had been their fame and so goodly their 
labours that no black-robed figure, clanking 
chains, had ever been met with here at mid- 
night, bringing to the living horror of the 
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unrest of the dead. The nuns slept well, and 
the only suggestion that they might possibly, 
in the midst of heavenly contentment, bear 
their old home in mind, lurked in a tradi- 
tion that at certain periods of the summer 
season a fair-faced novice in a gleaming 
veil did visit the rambling garden at the 
hour of the kindling dawn. In her early 
days Daughter had often lingered at her 
window, watching to see the silvery maid 
coming gliding through the roses, scattering 
dews and benedictions from Paradise; more 
than once had the lilies in their tall white- 
ness deceived her, but she had long since 
given up all wish to surprise the unearthly 
messenger at her task. Youth with its 
struggles had gone, placing at its departure 
shadows between the woman and all such 
ethereal dreams. As Daughter peered from 
her window now on a moonlight night, the 
only phantom she looked for had the 
features and footsteps she herself had 
owned in the past. The novice was never 
among the lilies; but Ursula Marjoram, aged 
eighteen, was tending the overflowing roses 
in her place. . 

Mechanically Ursula put the brilliant 
feather-fans in position on the mantelpiece, 
strange bright things plucked from glowing 
creatures that lived in forests of that un- 
known spot of the earth which had been 
often visited by her thoughts through the 
years of her most placid and monotonous 
life. Above and between the new and 
fantastic ornaments, so rich and vivid in 
themselves and their associations, hung, 
where it had hung for years, a somewhat 
faded likeness of a man ; a very youthful 
face, smiling, with curling locks and open, 
eager glance. This was the portrait of the 
lover of Ursula in her youth. 

Holding in her hand the unopened case 
given her by Daffodil, she stood gazing at 
this young countenance, which she had 
studied daily through so many years, and 
experienced a feeling often noted painfully, 
a consciousness that the eyes were never 
looking to meet hers, but gazing over and 
beyond her, seeing something she could 
never see. So much for what was old and 
familiar. Now she was going to see all 
that remained of him after the drowsy lapse 
of time. She touched the spring and the 
case lay open in her hand. 

Well, this was no one of whom she had 
any recollection. It was not that other 
face aged or even matured ; but a new face 
altogether, with new features and colour- 
ing, new meanings and purposes. Was 
this Laurence Dartfield, whose existence 





must be but the continuation of the same 
life which sparkled in those other eyes 
gazing so smilingly into futurity from out 
the little frame on the wall? She turned 
from the older portrait, and sat at the table 
with the new one in her hands. What 
a warmth and vigour, what a nobleness and 
earnestness were here! Calmly the eyes 
of the portrait met her troubled glance, not 
overlooking her as the other did, but 
gravely questioning her, as if seeking 
assurance of the tender constancy of the 
sweetheart of his boyhood. 

“T am older than he, and he is not 
young,” said Daughter to herself sadly. 
“How could it matter to him whether I 
remember him ornot? Yonder boy on the 
wall might now be my son. Perhaps this 
man could look on me almost as a mother.” 

She got up and gazed in the glass, hold- 
ing her lamp above her head. The face she 
saw was hardly a pendant for the portrait 
in her hand. 

“IT never was a beauty,” she reflected 
sorrowfully, “‘yet indeed I was comelier 
than I am now. My face was very white 
and pink, like the hawthorn, somebody 
said ; and my eyes had an honest look in 
them. Father used to say it was bonny.” 

Surveying herself minutely, with a 
pathetic look of pain she took heed of her 
darkened complexion, the homely broaden- 
ing of her features, the tightening of the 
lines about her kindly eyes and mouth. 
Her hair had none of the shining lustre 
that had made it the ornament of her 
youth, and her figure in growing larger had 
Jost most of its graceful lines. Daughter 
saw herself with truth-telling eyes, and yet 
she did not see herself exactly as she was. 
Youth had lent her a refinement that had 
been stolen from her in the passage of 
many commonplace events, the tone of her 
voice was peculiarly monotonous, and her 
manner of expressing herself homely and 
matter-of-fact. She had a growing in- 
capacity for showing emotion of any kind 
gracefully, and even her walk, and a certain 
inartistic arrangement of her attire, were 
points which would strike a stranger un- 
favourably, but were quite unmarked by 
herself. 

Daughter was depressed by her un- 
wonted contemplation of her own face. 
She had heard of women of her age who 
could charm by a certain chastened expres- 
sion, or who were even possessed of a 
beauty which gave them power; and she 
felt bitterly that her personal homeliness 
had come to her as a heritage. She was 
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the living likeness of a deceased paternal 
aunt, whose most lofty ideas had been on 
the subject of bacon-curing and butter- 
making. _ 

“T have been told I should grow more 
like her in the course of years,” sighed 
Ursula ; “I had quite forgotten, but now I 
am sure itis true. Oh, Aunt Joan, Aunt 
Joan! what a terrible wrong you have 
done me!” 

A knock at her door interrupted these 
reflections, and the next moment a white 
trembling figure crept into the room. 

“There is someone knocking and crying 
at my window,” whispered Daffodil. 

Daughter had forgotten to tell her of the 
tapping tree with its owl. Even when in- 
formed the child still trembled and begged 
to be allowed to creep into Ursula’s bed ; 
where she lay throbbing and thinking 
through many wakeful hours. But Ursula, 
having put the portrait away, slept soundly 
until the morning’s light. 


CHAPTER IV. TRANSPLANTED. 


DAFFODIL dropped into her place in the 
household as naturally as the rose into her 
own hand, when she stood on tiptoe to 
gather it from the garden wall. She 
brought bloom, freshness, romance into the 
dulness, primness, monotony of the old 
farmhouse. The tap of her little foot, the 
flutter of her dress, the ripple of her 
laughter became to those inner chambers 
what stirring breeze, waving blossom, and 
song of blackbird had been since the be- 
ginning to the garden, fields, and orchards 
without. 

To Ursula she brought a strange recall- 
ing and revivifying of old thoughts and 
sensations. Something of a renewal of 
youth in veins which had been chilled early 
in life ; and yet Daughter had never felt so 
aged as when this new current stirréd the 
sluggish flow of her existence. Had the 
new inmate been a hoydenish or coquettish 
maiden, Ursula’s dead self had not turned 
in its grave at the tread of her footstep; but 
Daffodil’s earnest simplicity and a certain 
staidness of demeanour, which was a 
characteristic of hers when not in a fan- 
tastic humour, troubled the elder woman 
with a sense of mingled sympathy and con- 
trast: Had the sympathy been less, the 
contrast had not been distressingly felt. 
Daughter had not realised how old she had 
become till this thoughtful yet child-like 
girl had appeared flitting along life’s path- 
way by her side. Daffodil was conscious 
of neither sympathy nor contrast, looking 





on Ursula as merely a woman of an earlier 
generation whose ways were a little peculiar, 
but whose actions and looks were in- 
variably kind. 

With the old master and mistress of the 
farmhouse Daffodil assumed the place of a 
grandchild. 

“Oh, Father!” whispered Mother, waking 
out of an after-dinner nap, and seeing 
the old man in his armchair opposite 
gazing through the open window into the 
garden, where Daffodil’s fair head was 
moving among the rose-bushes, her little 
hands picking and stealing, her spoils 
gathered in her drapery, and her face up- 
lifted, gazing, admiring, inhaling ; enjoying 
with a silent passion of enjoyment. “Oh, 
Father, do you remember our Marian’s 
little baby 1” 

“Yes,” said Father, with a tender look 
at his old wife ; and so the young stranger 
found a home in their unforgetting hearts. 
They made believe to each other that she 
was the dead babe restored to them in the 
bloom of girlhood. So unreasonable a 
fancy could be ill translated into words ; 
but there is little need of explanations 
between a pair who have clasped hands 
happily upon their golden wedding-day. 

Daffodil fed the old lady’s fowls; 
arrogant peacock, shrieking guinea-hens, 
cooing house-pigeons, all took their meals 
from her hand. Daughter imposed harder 
tasks upon her, long seams of flannel gar- 
ments for the poor, the “casting on” of 
knitted stockings, and sometimes the in- 
terviewing of certain weird ancient women, 
who gathered into the porch by invitation 
on a certain day of the week, and who 
were acquainted with the contents of 
Ursula’s store-closet, and with the stuffings 
of a work-basket which was always full. 

“T am sure they are witches,” said 
Daffodil, toiling along “ herring-bone seam.” 
“Let us buy them some broomsticks, and 
send them scudding over the trees !” 

Daughter stared mildly, and then a smile 
gleamed in those somewhat dimmed and 
narrowed eyes which had once been so very 
blue and debonair. 

“ Are you longing to fly off on a broom- 
stick yourself, little Daffodil?” she said. 

“T feel my feet very firmly rooted on 
this English ground,” said Daffodil with a 
sigh and a finger-prick ; and her eyes filled 
with quick tears through which she in- 
stantly saw visions of another world, whose 
glowing scenes and—for her—one inhabi- 
tant obliterated Daughter and her cool- 
tinted landscape. 
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Cake, and butter-making, and the 
mysteries of clotted cream rather charmed 
her as novelties than furnished occupation 
for her daily life. Long-enduring indoor 
undertakings were distasteful to her, be- 
cause Nature was always beckoning her out 
hither and thither wherever there were 


happy secrets to be pryed into in wood or 
on hillside, or sweets to be sipped whether 
The vagaries of | 


in sunshine or in shade. 
English weather surprised and charmed her 
with their airiness, their delicate changes, 
and she rejoiced in the hardy spirit that 


breathed through even the tenderest of. 


them. Loitering by the river, or seated in 
the old swing, new roped for her by Father, 


she drank in the bracing northern air, and | 
made herself at home among the fresh dews | 


and clouds into which Providence had 
ordered her. 

Not so pleasant were the hours she 
spent driving in the brougham, especially 
when Harry had a winking fit, nor those 
employed under the superintendence of 


Marjoram and Company. The second son 


continued to teach her chess until she} 
began to play well, but, finding her grow a | 


match for himself, he relaxed his interest 
in the game, just as that of his pupil 
sprang into existence. He next undertook 


to give her lessons in riding, but as soon as | 


she was able to gallop alone Daffodil would 
sometimes ride on in advance of her 
master, who was a clumsy horseman, leay- 


ing him rather repentant of his over-zeal | 


for her education. And so it wént on 
through a round of instructions, the at- 
torney excusing himself for his folly by 
the reflection that as Daffodil might ulti- 
mately insist on becoming mistress of that 


sumptuous dwelling which had yet to be’ 


built, so it was well for him to do his best 
towards making her worthy of a situation, 
which, in spite of his better judgment, she 
might possibly live to fill. His desire to 
cultivate her talents, and his determination 
to be her leader in all newly-acquired arts, 
were often found to clash, since the master’s 
ardour was pretty sure to cool so soon as 
the pupil ceased to take odds in a race. 
With all his regard for her culture, the 
lawyer was anxiously careful to keep down 
presumptuous expectation in the young 
girl’s mind. So lively an imagination must 
not be allowed to run away with his future. 
“ What a pretty spot for a home!” cried 
Daffodil—who had of course never heard of 
the house hobby—pointing with her whip 


| toa fair green slope opening out of the 
' woodland. 

“A man must be a fool to invest his 
money in bricks and mortar,” replied the 
startled attorney, feeling the shock of one 
who suddenly finds the finger of a thief in 
his pocket. : 

* Yet I could enjoy building a house for 
myself,” said Daffodil; “ unless, indeed, 
could live like the gipsies, under the trees.” 

This alarming announcement sent 
Marjoram and Company into his office 
quarters in the town in rather a hurry ; 
yet before a week had passed the young 

| offender’s fair unconscious face had drawn 
| him back again to the sweet pastures of the 
Peach Apple Farm. 

There were times when, even on Harry’s 
| winking days, Daffodil would consent to 
| take a drive in the brougham to escape 

from the instructions of Marjoram and 

Company ; but it was only in moments of 
| severe distress that she was thus tempted ; 
| for Harry loved to drive through narrow 
lanes with ruts in them, and one day the 
brougham remained in the ruts and its 
occupants had all to walk home. When 
they went into X for shopping, they 
were almost sure to be late for dinner, for 
| Harry could not pass by the hospital where 
his daughter had been once nearly dying, 
and the hospital stood at the nearest outlet 
from the town. 

“Could we not drive home by the 
shortest way for once?” asked Daffodil one 
day when Mother was bewailing the spoil- 
ing of the dinner, especially Father's 
favourite dish. 

“No, my dear, no. Harry has feelings, 
and they must be considered,” said the old 
lady solemnly; and the hospital was 
avoided, and the dinner eaten in its spoiled 
condition. No one understood feelings 
better than the good old mother herself, 
who was so distressed by the lean condition 
of the hack horses on the quay that she 
brought hay for them in the brougham, and 
fed them with handfuls out of the window, 
as Harry drew her slowly and cautiously 
through the midst of them. Doubtless the 
jaded brutes kept an open eager eye for 
the gleam of that white and withered hand. 
This was the one indulgence which Harry 
permitted his mistress while in his charge. 
Perhaps he winked at the folly, or rather 
forbore to wink at it, in order that all the 
remaining absurdities of the drive might 
invariably be left to himself. 
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